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\ BLAIR WAWTS US TO 
MAOCH THETHlRD WAY- 


T HE body tasked 
with saving 
Northern Ireland 
from another cha- 
otic and. violent 

marching season 

appeared to- be close to cd- 
- lapse. last night after the -.res- 
ignation 'of its two leaning 
loyalist members. 

The departures came 
shortly after Tony Blair de- 
layed publication of the Pa- 
rades Commission's Initial 
rulings on marches amid 
speculation over the role of 
Bister Unionist leader David 
Trimble. 

Glen Barf and Tommy 
Cbeevers are thought to be 
unhappy at the commission's 
finding s and Air Trimble is 
also understood to have been 
severely worried. 

Anger in loyalist, circles 
was triggered by suggestions 
that the Drumcree march, the 
traditional summer flash- 
point for loyalist-police 
clashes, was to be re-routed. . 

The departure of Mr Barr 
and Mr Cheevers came less 
than 24 hours after Mr Blair 
effectively ordered the Pa- 
rades Commission to aban- 
don plans to deliver its initial 
rulings yesterday on a dozen 
controversial marches. The 
Government bailed the body 
as an independent umpire 
when it was founded. 

The role of Mr Trimble in 
the events of the past two 



days appears to have been a 
key factor. He is also an Or- 
angeman, and his hardline 
support for the Drumcree 
marchers helped him come 
from behind to win the. party 
leadership. 

Mr Trimble denied sugges- 
tions from Martin Smyth, one 
of six Ulster Unionist MPs op- 
posed to the Stormont deal, 
that Mr Trimble had been in 
direct contact with Downing 
Street before Mr Blair sent bis 
letter to Parades Commission 
chaiman Alistair Graham. Mr 
Smyth called Mr Blair’s inter- 
vention “a con job". 

But Mr Trimble admitted 
he had approached a Labour 
backbencher on. Tuesday 
about his tears that the Pa- 
rades Commission was poised 
to come down heavily against 
Orangemen. Those concerns 
are thought to have been 
passed on to the Prime Minis- 
ter’s staff. 

He also revealed that he 
had contacted Mr Graham 
hours before Mr Blair became 
involved. He was unhappy 
about the contents of the 
report, and furious that Mr 
Graham had failed to consult 
him before the commission 
arrived at its decisions. 

The Ulster Unionist leader 
described as 'lunatic" any 
move to ban Orangemen from 
marching down Garvaghy 


Road. He said: “It would be 
absolute folly to ban thin pa- 
rade. For Drumcree to be in- 
terrupted would plunge this 
province back into co nflic t " 

Mr Barr, one of the leaders 
of the loyalist workers* strike 
in 1974, which helped to scup- 
per the Sunningdale political 
agreement, was the first to go, 
citing media pressure. He had 
earlier hinted he was un- 
happy about the pr eliminar y 
rulings. 

Hours later Mr Cheevers, a 
member of the Apprentice 
Boys, quit He said that he 
preferred to work in the com- 
munity for conciliation be- 
tween Orangemen and na- 
tionalist resident groups. . 

The Orange Order raid the 
situation was “farcical” and 
its stance in boycot tin g the 
body had been vindicated. 

Grand Lodge Secretary 
John McCrea said: “The 
| events of the last 24 hours 
have been farcical ahd prove 
that the Parades Commission, 
has no credibility." 

Joel Patton, leader of the 
hardline Spirit of Drumcree 
faction in the order, said the 
commission had no future 
and its position was 
untenable. 

Mr Graham denied he was 
considering resigning but be 
'faces a tough task in rehabili- 
tating the Parades Commis- 
sion after the events of the 
past two days. 

Hie said the Parades Com- 
mission will now deliver its 
rulings five days before each 
march. The RUC can still 
overturn its decisions cm pub- 
lic order grounds on the day. 

The two loyalists who left 
yesterday were appointed to 
their £25,0CKte-year posts only 
two months ago, a move 
which infuriated nafionalists- 

Tensions in Northern Ire- 
land were also heightened 
when Home Secretary Jack 
Straw announced that five 
IRA prisoners, including the 
Balcombe Street gang and 
doable murderer Paul Magee, 
were being granted transfers 
to Porflaoise prison in the 
Irish Republic. 



Foreign Secretary Robin Cook and his wife Gaynor at the Mansion House last night Report, page 2 


Cheerio Arts; I’m off to other parts 


Outrage at notorious 
naedoDhile’s 


gfphnn Bates la Brussels 

A POLICE blunder which 
snowed the suspected 
child murderer and 
convicted paedophile - Marc 

Uutroux to escape from custo- 
dy by overpowering a guard 
at a rural magistrates’ court 
plunged the Belgian govern- 
ment into crisis last night ■_ 
The justice minis ter and in- , 
terlor minister were the first 
casualties, resigning within 
hours oftheescape. 

Dutroux’s recapture after 
three and a half hours did 
nothing to ease p^flic out- 
rage that the authorities, 
repeatedly criticised for lax- 
ness, could have allowed, the 
country's most notorious 
prisoner to break free firom 

his guards, taking a gun. 

Hie was recaptured without 
a fight at the Forest of Chiny, 
about six miles outside the 
Southern, town of Neufcha- 
teau where he had been at- 
tending court Police then 








Marc Dutromc recaptured 
in forest after 3’A hours 

revealed that they routinely 
disable their weapons before 
escorting prisoners, so be had 
been imahte to fire at th em , 
just as his guards would have 
been unable to shoot him. 
Stefean de Clerck, the jus- 


tice minis ter, and Johann 
Vande Lanotte, the interior 
minis ter- both resigned as 
the cabinet went into emer- 
gency session. 

Dutroux, aged 41, has been 
in custody for 20 months. He 
has been charged with the 

mur der of two eight-year -old 
girls, two teenagers and an as- 
sociate and the abduction of 
two more teenagers following 
the discovery of a paedophile 
ring, operating in the south- 
ern city of Charleroi. 

Politicians were stunned at 
the latest evidence of police 
and judicial incompetence. 

Socialist MP Claude Eerde- 
keus said: “This is a grotesque 
Belgian joke that makes our 
country look ridkotous.” 

Mart Verwhfighan, chair' 
man of a parliamentary com- 
mittee that recently con- 
demned the police and 
magistrates’ cond uct in the in- 
vestigation into Dutroux’s ac- 
tum to page 2, column 7 


Dan Giaister 
Arts Correspondent 

I T Is like a missive from 
another age. Lord Gow- 
rie, outgoing chairman of 
the Arts Council of Eng- 
land, has said goodbye to 
his staff in a manner befit- 
ting the larger than life 
personality for which he 
became known. In advance 
of his departure at the be- 
ginning of next month he 
has published an extract of 
a poem in the excitingly 
titled Arts Council News. 

It covers some of the 
hi ghs and lows of his four- 
year tenure as Arts Council 
chairman, as well as noting 

the increased workload for 
the unpaid post. 

Among the highlights. 
Lord Gowrie mentions 
sculptors Rachel Whiteread 
and Anthony Gormley, con- 
ductors Simon Rattle and 
Bernard Haitink, painter 
Lucian Freud and pianist 
(and follow part-time poet) 
Alfred Brendel, whose 
name he deftly rhymes 
with RendaL 

The extract from Lord 
Gowrie's poem ends with i 
the admis sion that he still J 
hopes to be hanging around 
stage doors at the age of 91. 
Lord Gowrie, who an- 
nounced his early depar- 
ture last October, is 58. 

The forewell ode is not 
Lord Gowrie's first excur- 


sion into verse. A 
renowned poetry enthusi- 
ast — his other love is jazz 
— he taught Wwglfath and 
American literature at Uni- 
versity College, London, at 
the end of the sixties. A vol- ; 
ume of his' poetry, A' Post- 
card From Don Giovanni, j 
was published to minor ac- 
claim in 1972. 

In the Arts Council jour- 
nal Lord Gowrie also pub- 
lishes an open “thank you” 
letter, which displays the 
rhetorical flourishes that 
have characterised his pub- 
lic pronouncements. “Edi- 
torial Mission Impossible,” 
he writes, “four crowded 
and critical years; highs 
and lows; whither civilisa- 
tion; autobiography.” 

Reality intrudes as he 
notes one of the worst 
points of his time at the 
Arts CounclL “The Big Low 
was the Royal Opera Com- 
pany Titanic (but what 
wanderfrl evenings en voy- 
age!).” He ends the open let- 
ter “Love, Grey.” 

Lord Gowrie leaves the 
Arts Council on May 1. He 
will be replaced by Gra- 
nada chairman Gerry Rob- 
inson, praised in Lord Gow- 
rie's resignation as “one of 
our ablest entrepreneurs” 
and a man known more for 
his adroitness with the bal- 
ance sheet than his facility 
with verse. It is likely that 
Lord Gowrie's offering will 
be the last of its kind. 


And when in May J step down 
too 

rm sure HI miss it, just Uke 
you. 

(Born as I’ll hum, I know. 

The chorus from Fidelia). 

Two days a week, they told me 
— wow! 

I think tt's nearly seven now; 

Miss as all qf us will the day we 

Cease to be serous servorum 
del. 

And earn when things blow a 
fuse : 

Miss our devotions to the Muse; 

Miss, as others will praise in 
ditties, 

SpreatBng her ward in the 
Inner odes; 

Miss Bernard S Meistersinger. 
Ring 

And Darcey, who pardons 
everything, 

END'S ‘ stabilized ' Tales of 
Huffman 

Almost as much, as Gerald 
Kaufman; 

Miss daring moments, like the 

day 

The Royal Exchange beat the 
IRA. 

Whiteread, the Angel, LSO 

Simon’s Erwartung in full 
flow. 

Resounding cheers, in Brum 
and Kendal 

For Luden Freud and Alfred 
Brendel, 

Giving poets a tittle gravy — 

Our Senior Sendee. Uke the 
Navy. 

(Td better stop: it's dear that 

my 

Church like my Anglican- 
ism's High). 
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The 8th Prague Writers’ Festival presents a selection of 

fine authors from the Czech Republic and around foe 

world. Meet them at the Franz Kafka Centre, Old Town 

Square, at 7 pm from 20 to 25 April. 

Monday 20 April 

CHy Lights 

Lawrence Ferlinghetti 

USA 

Antigone KefalA 

Australia 

Michael March 

USA 

Josef Topol 

Czech Republic 

Tuesday 21 April 

British -Day 

Martin Amis 

Great Britain 

Brian Patten 

Great Britain 

Per CXov Enquist 

Sweden 

Isabel Fonseca 

USA 

Wednesday 22 April 

Portuguese-Language Day 

Pedro Tamen 

Portugal 

Mdrcio Souza 

Brazil 

Mia Couto 

Mozambique 

Germano Almeida 

Cape Verde 

Tahar Ben Jelloun 

Morocco 

Miroslav Holub 

Czech Republic 

Thursday 23 AprO 

Austrian Day 

Lilian Fasehinger 

Austria 

Robert Menasse 

Austria 

Claudio Magris 

Italy 

Ludvfk Vaculik 

Czech Republic 

Friday 24 April 

For Bohumii Hrabal 

Robert Creeley 

USA 

John Banvilie 

Ireland 

Dante Marianacci 

Italy 

Rhea Galanaki 

Greece 

Mila Haugovd 

Slovakia 

Viera Prokesov^ 

Slovakia 

Daniela Fischerovg 

Czech Republic 

Saturday 25 April 

Polish Day 

Ryszard Krynidti 

Poland 

Andrzej Szczypiorski 

Poland 

Gyorgy Petri 

Hungary 

The Festival is dedicated to Bohumii Hrabaf. 
Patron: foe City of Prague. 

For further details, please contact foe Prague Writers’ 

Festival Foundation, Staromestske nam. 22, Prague 1 
tel/fax + 420 2 24 21 30 30 
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Foreign Secretary pays tribute to secret intelligence services for unacknowledged achievements 

siedger who wiii Cook brings spies out of cold 

never shut up ** r 



Simon Hoggart 


C ricketers have a 

term, "sledging”, which 
means putting off the 
batsman with a stream of 
crude insults. Silly mid-on, for 
example, will mutter, just au- 
dibly: “I was knobbing your 
wife last night”, not because 
the batsman believes him, but 
because the image popping 
into his head can take 10 per 
cent off his concentration. 
John Bercow, the MP for 

Buckin gham (Having had in 

George Walden one of the 
most thoughtful and widely 
admired Tory MPs, the voters 
there have clearly decided to 
go for his exact opposite), is a 
siedger. It's constant He does 
not shut up. 

Not that he says anything so 
crude as "knobbing your 
wife". It would be counter- 
productive. Gordon Brown 
does not yet have a wife. 

"That’s just pathetic!” he 
shouts. "God, his rhetoric is so 
boring!”, "Useless, useless!”, 
or simply "Hopeless!” 
Throughout Mr Bercow sits 
in an extraordinary position, 
with his arms braced against 
the bench underneath him 
and hie shoulders hunched 
forward, so that he seems both 
slumped and poised for action 

th<* mm u Hmp 

Sometimes he sledges arti- 
culately — T don’t believe this 
stuff?’ At other times his syn- 
apses fell, and nothing but a 
loud meaningless gasping 
noise emerges. 

Mr Brown was asked 
whether he would take steps to 
bring down the value of the 
pound by providing a clear 
tTtnwtahie four our membership 
of EMU. (1 think we should 
join today, because the Euro Is 
now worth precisely two- 
thirds of a pound. This may 


not make sense tor British ex- 
ports, but it will make it much 
easier to work out) 

| Mr Brown kicked into his 

eld er- statesman-of-destiny 
! mode and said that the worst 

thing any government 
do was to react to short-term 
conditions by taking long- 
term decisions. “Patheticl" 
said Mr Bercow. 

Tim Boswell derided the 

C hancpTinr for handing 
trol of interest rates “to a 
group of bankers and econo- 
mists'’. Mr Brown asked sar- 
castically if the Tories would 
repeal the legislation. "You’re 
useless!" Mr Bercow averred. 

Dafydd Wlgley asked about 
the plight of agriculture. The 
Chancellor said that thru 
could all he blamed on BSE 
which was entirely the Tories’ 
fault. “Siddown! Hopeless!” 
intimated Mr Bercow. 

Next they argued about the 

strength of the pound. Now 
that we have a reverse ster- 
ling crisis, each side is anx- 
ious to blame the other b e- 
cause the pound is worth so 
much money. 

‘Two-thirds of the rise in 
sterling occurred under the 
last government]” Mr Brown 
declared, as if accusing them 
of having despoiled the cur- 
rency. "God, what is that sup- 
posed to mean?” asked Mr 
Bercow. 

"The Tories are not fit for 
gove rnment and no t fit for np. 
position, "barked Mr Brown. 
"A very poor performance," 
said Mr Bercow, as thought- 
fully as he ever says any thing . 

Next, Ann Taylor, fiue 
Leader of the House, an- 
nounced coming business. 
"On Friday May 1st,” she said, 
“the House will not be 
sitting." 

Of course it won’t Next 
weekend marks the Glorious 
First Anniversary. There will 
he street parties in every 
town, whole roast oxen, bear 
cans lit across the land, fire- 
works, free pop for children, 
and members of the former 
Tory cab met burned in effigy. 
And all to mark the magnifi- 
cent landslide victory of Brit- 
ain’s Love Shine A Light in 
last year’s Eurovision Song 
Contest 


Review 


Laughter that 
hides dark deeds 


Michael Billington 

The Real Inspector 
Hound/Bteck Comedy 

Comedy Theatre 

T HIS is a witty and deli- 
cious pairing of two classic 
comedies of fee Sixties by, 
respectively, Stoppard and 
Shatter. One contrasts reality 
and illusi on : the other light a n d 

dark. What links than is the 
way they feed off the convert 

Hnns nf HrAgt y p itgplf 
Stoppard’s play famously 
confronts two theatre critics, a 
veogefUl deputy and a philan- 
dering first-string, with a 
creaky country-house thriller 
of the kind, thankfully, they 
don’t write any more. 

The skin lies in the way the 
two aisle-squatters are drawn 
into the stage events and are 
thus fatally able to act out 
their vindictive and lubri- 
cious fantasies. 

At the risk of sounding like 
the pretentious deputy. Moon, 
the.play Is partly about the 
dangers of wish-fulfilment 
But what keeps it alive is Stop- 
pard’s merciless parody of the 
fog-bound whodunit in which 
the characters lob great 
chunks of exposition at each 
1 other and the comic char is 
forever on the phone. 

As played by Nichola Mc- 
Auliffe, with bedraggled stock- 
ings, a hat that looks like a 
curving pancake and a fearful, 
premonitory stare, she turns 
out to. be the ftmnlest charac- 
ter, Jn that she reminds us just 
how much the rep thriller de- 


tail Black 

and Rlcltanf Norton-Taytor 

R OBIN Cook last 
night showered 
Britain’s secret in- 
telligence services 
with unprece- 
dented public praise for 
adapting to the "fresh prior- 
ities" of the Labour govern- 
ment In fi ghting international 
crime and drugs barons. 

The Foreign Secretary, 
flanked for the first time at an 
Official i»ti g a gpnii»nt by hia 
new wife, Gaynor, used a for- 
mal speech to diplomats and 
businessmen at the Mansion 
House to single out the clan- 
destine work of publicity-shy 
spies and eavesdroppers. 


T would like to pay tribute 
to the way that the io telli- 
gence agencies — the Secret 
Intelligence Service and 
GCHQ — have responded to 
the fresh priorities of the new 
government,” he said. 

•The results of their work 
cannot speak for themselves: 
The nature of what they do 
mpHnfi that we cannot shout 
about their achievements if 
we want them to remain 
effective. But let me say I 
have been struck by the range 
and quality of their work.” 

Mr Cook, reviewing his 
first year in office, spoke of 
the agencies’ work In track- 
ing terrorist groups, “disrupt- 
I ing their operations and 
breaking their weapons sup- 
ply chains” and in revealing 


Iraq’s continuing attempts to 
stockpile banned chemical 
and biological weapons. 

In a rare reference to a spe- 
cific operational activity.' he 
added: "They have tracked 
Iran's nuclear weapons pro- 
gramme and have enabled us 
to disrupt Iranian attempts to 
procure British technology.” 

He alsa pralsed them for 
tackling drugs barons and in- 
ternational organised crime, 
increasingly a post-cold war 
priority for the security and 
intelligence services which 
no longer focus an what they 
regarded as an overwhelming 
Soviet threat 

Mr Cook's remarks follow 
suggestions that M16 has felt 
isolated from die Labour gov- 
ernment; though Its chief. Sir 


David Spedding, regularly 
crosses the river Thames 
from his palatial Vauxhall 
Cross headquarters to see bis 
ministerial boss. The Foreign 
Secretary has made trips in 
the opposite direction. 

"Mr Cook had Anther to 
travel than his predecessors,” 
an intelligence source said 
yesterday in a reference to 
the Foreign Secretary's left- 
wing credentials rather than 
to the distance between the 
FO in Whitehall and MIS’s 
headquarters. 

The new director of GCHQ, 
Kevin Tebbit may feel more 
at borne since be is himself a 
senior FO official and his 
, agency, working closely with 
the Am erican National Secu- 
rity Agency, played a key role 


iii monitoring Iraqi communi- 
cations during the re cent crl-. 
sis on weapons inspectio n s. 

GCHQ, with an annual bud- 
get of £440 miuinn. has been 
quietly ahifKng its priorities 
from diplomatic and military 
targets to countering terror- 
ism, money-laundering and 
dmg trafficking. In 1996, it 
played a key role in the sei- 
zure of cocaine at Heathrow 
airport — a success attributed 
at the time to Customs 
officers. ■ 

MJ6, which has a budget of 1 
about £150 million, has also 
fold its agents abroad to con- 
centrate more cm targets — 
including international crime 
— which threaten Britain’s 
“economic well-being” as well 
as terrorism and the prolifer- 



ation of nuclear, - chemical 
and biological weapons. - - 
Mr Cook’s wans' - embrace 
of MI6 and GCHQ comes at a 
time when they are being sub- 
jected to an unprecedented. 
Tre as ury-driven, comprehen- 
sive spending review. Hie 
agencies last night made It 
dear that they welcomed the 
Foreign Secretary’s remarks, 
hut refused to elaborate. - 
In a week which has already 
seen Mr Coeds trumpeting his 
policy on human rights and ex- 
pounding the Bkririte “third 
way,” he went on to dtaimlast 
night that Britain’s seccafty 
had been, enhanced by “the 
stre ngthened alliance" with the 
United States. ' : ; 

L— der cowanut, pay. 13 . . . 
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pended on condescending 
class stereotypes. 

Like Stoppard’s play, 
Shaffer’s Black Comedy also 
hinges on a highly theatrical 
concept a famous Peking 
Qpera sketch In which two 
men, supposedly fighting In 
the dark, are brilliantly 
illuminated. 

What is astonishing, how- 
ever, Is the way Shaffer 
wrings endless variations on 
the basic joke in which a 
South Ken sculptor, while 
entertaining his fiancee’s 


manag es to return all the fur- 
niture and objets d’art he has 
secretly borrowed from his an- 
tique-dealing neighbour. 

Shaffer has a serious point 
to-make: that only in darkness 

are bidden truths revealed. 

But what makes us laugh 
inordinately are the alarming 
physical consequences of 
people stumbling around In a 

supposed black-out It be- 
comes a play about the treach- 
ery of inanimate objects. 

But it is also very much a 

director's and actors’ piece. 
Greg Doran’s production has 
the right frsizLed choreo- 
graphed skill and there are 

very funny performances 

from David Tennant as the 
deceitful sculptor, Desmond 
Barrit as the neighbouring 
antique dealer, who suggests 

camp on the verge of being 
struck, and Geoffrey Fresh- 
water as the repair man mis- 
taken for a millionaire art 
lover. 

This review appeared in 
some editions yesterday. 
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Mickey Mouse does the rounds at Disneyland Paris. But have he and his employers turned US culture into a laughing stock? photograph: alex Hamilton 




Yeltsin threatens defiant Duma 


Outrage in Belgium after 
paedophile flees court 


MPs must back his man or risk 
one-way ticket out of Moscow 


James Meek In Moscow 


T HE Kremlin yesterday 
turned the screws ahead 
of today’s third and 
final vote on toe fete of Boris 
Yeltsin’s candidate for prime 
minister, Sergei Kiriyenko, as 
the Communist Party ordered 
Us 138 deputies in the lower 
house to reject him. 

If the MPs obey the party's 
central committee, the acting 
premier’s candidature Is 
likely to fail again and Mr 
Yeltsin will dissolve 
parliament 

Reacting to the Communist 
threat, the Kremlin has made 


tt clear to all deputies that the 
dissolution of parliament 
would mean swift eviction 
from their Moscow flats and a 
one-way ticket back to their 
constituencies. 

Mr Yeltsin has never con- 
cealed his contempt for the 
lower house, the state Duma, 
and the intimidation of depu- 
ties in the past few days sug- 
gests that even if Mr Kir- 
iyenko is approved today the 
bitter feud between president 
and parliament win continue. 

If the Duma does vote 
against the prime minister- 
designate and is dissolved, 
the constitution says new 
elections should be held on 


July 26. But it does not make 
clear what happens to the 450 
“dissolved" deputies and 
their families during the 
three-month Interregnum. 

The Kremlin has decided 
that dissolution means wip- 
ing away all traces of toe 
Duma elected in 1995. Since 
parliament has no contra! 
over its own expenses, it is 
wholly dependent on the 
grace and favour of the presi- 
dent's household steward. Pa- 
vel Borodin. 

Newspapers yesterday pub- 
lished details of a circular dis- 
tributed among MPs warning 
that if they voted against Mr 
Kiriyenko they would have to 
vacate their -Moscow flats 
wi thin a month and their of- 
fices even earlier. 

Most deputies could not le- 
gally remain in Moscow 


under such circumstances be- 
cause of mayor Yuri Luzh- 
kov’s (unconstitutional) insis- 
tence on retaining toe Soviet 
system of residence permits. 

In another heavy-handed 
attempt to put pressure on 
deputies, Alexander Ivan- 
chenko, the Yeltsin appointee 
who heads the central elec- 
toral commission, warned 
that conflicting laws might 
prevent any of the parties 
currently in the Duma, in- 
cluding the Communists, le- 
gally taking part in early 
elections. 

The president has indicated 
through a senior legal aide, 
Sergei Shakhrai,' that he is i 
considering challeng ing the 
constitutional court by unOat- ' 
erally changing election law 
to suit himself once the Duma 
is dissolved. 


cont inued from page 1 
tivities, said: Tt is incredible 
that someone with such a crim- 
inal past could escape. He is 
our public enemy number one 

whose escape should have been 
inconceivable. Ministerial res- 
ignations are a minimum." 

Dutroux had been at the 
court to look at papers relat- 
ing to his case. Reports said 
he pushed one of his two 
guards to the ground, took his 
gun and was able to run 
straight out of the building 
and hijack a car. 

Roadblocks were set up at 
toe nearby border crossings 
into France and Luxembourg 
while police helicopters 
joined the hunt and troops 
wood by as hundreds of police 
flooded the remote and 
heavily. wooded area around 
the town. 


The discovery of Dntroux’s 
alleged activities and their 
scale in August 1996 sent a 
shockwave through Belgium. 

The two eight year-olds 
reportedly starved to death, in 
a specially-built cell in toe 
basement erf Dutraux’s house, 
where they had spent eight 
months after being 1 abducted 
from Liege 60 mllps away. 
Police searched the house 
three times while the'chn- 
dren were still alive but never 
found them, despite hearing 
cries. 

The trials of Dutroux ar| d 
his associates, including his 
wife, are expected to begin 
later this year. He is already a 
convicted sex of fender 
was released in 1992 after 
serving four years of a 13 -year 
sentence for rape and 
abduction. 
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“What types o/ mortgage are there?* 


"What if something goes wrong 
after we move in?" 


“How much can we borrow?" 


"What H the difference between 
fixed and variable interest rata?" 
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Four questions you need answered 

before buying a home* . « 
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Traffic and the community 


NEWS 3 






No more cars 
whizzing past 
the Norman 
church, no 
more lorries 
thundering 
down the 
main street 
and no more 
busloads of 
tourists 
clogging up 
the roads 
around the 
15th century 
wooden 
houses. And 
then no more 
business. . . 


PHOTOGRAPH: NAT LYSTER 


Eardisland, a quiet backwater where villagers want to reverse 10 years of measures designed to keep traffic away 

Alarm on the road to stagnation 


Stuart Millar telfs the tale of 
two villages that want to return 
to the business of modem living 


A DECADE ago, the 
200 residents of Ear- 
disland held a little 
celebration. After a 
long and determined 
campaign, they had taken a 
small step in returning the 
Worcestershire backwater to 
the rural idyll it once was — 
they got rid of the traffic. 

With the stroke of a pen, 
Hereford and Worcester coun- 
cil redesignated a few roads 
and gave foe locals more than 
they had ever dared to dream. 
No more cars whizzing past 
the Norman church, no more 
lorries thundering down foe 
pi" in street and ho more bus- 
loads of tourists clogging up 
foe roads around the 15th cen- 
tury wooden bouses. 

Ten years on, the dream 
hag turned sour. Zn a caution- 
ary tale to those desperate to 
fend off the trappings, of mod- 
em living, the villagers have 
launched another campaign: 
to attract the traffic back. 

Iforriisiand is not alone. On 
the other side of-the country, 
shopkeepers in South water. 
West Sussex, are urging coun- 
cillors to dig up traffic-calm- 
ing measures which they 
riaim have been too success- 
ful at keeping cars away from 

the centre, destroying their 
businesses. - 


Both villages have discov- 
ered that peace and quiet may 
be pleasant, but being too 
quiet makes poor business 
sense. • 

In Eardisland, two village 
Shops have closed in recent 
years, and locals now believe 
that their community may die 
altogether without drastic 
action. 'Even the pubs, the 
17th-century Swan and the 
Cross, are feeling foe pinch. 

Now they are taking action 
to tempt tourists back to 
admire the meandering River 
Arrow and the apple orchards 
which surround the village. 

The most striking evidence 
of their traffic U-turn comes 
on the road they once hailed 
as their saviour. 

Ten years ago, foe council 
turned the Leominster to 
Brecon A41I2 into a village 
bypass, renaming it the A44. 
The old A44, which cut 
through the heart of the vil- 
lage, was redesignated a B- 
road. Now, two large signs 
hang on the new A44, urging 
motorists to turn on to the B~ 
road t he village once fought 
to keep them off. 

The fpwipMi pn does not end 
there. A new picnic area has 
been created at a . cost of 
£18,000. Another £60,000 m 
grants will be spent on other 


improvements, and the vil- 
lage has joined a route of local 
trails to bring the punters 
back. The realities of late 20th 
century rnral life have 
returned to Eardisland. 

“The by-passing of the vil- 
lage did remove a lot - of 
through trade,” said Barry 
Freeman, chairman of the 
Association for the Promo- 
tion of Herefordshire. “Tour- 
ism Is the second largest form 
of income for foe county. We 
are now bracing ourselves for 
the tourism season to begin 


and we hope that there will be 
thousands of visitors.” 

In Southwater, the new 
road system was introduced 
amid concern about the speed 
and vdlnme of traffic travel- 
ling through the village, with 
some cars doing more than 
50mph as they passed by 
homes and businesses. 

But rather than merely 
slowing drivers down outside 
the shops, traders complain, 
the council has completely 
removed them from the heart 
of foe village. 


"The obvious intention 
with foe traffic calming is to 
stop it being used as a short 
cut," said Robert Morris, who 
runs a caravan business. 
"But I think foe measures are 
totally unnecessary. It has 
certainly stopped people cran- 
ing in from outlying areas. 
For people that are dependent 
on passing trade, like foe bak- 
ers and some of the local 
shops, it Is more difficult” 
Anthony Harling the local 
baker, is in no doubt foe new 
road system is working — he 


c l aims it is calming him out 
of business and costing £1.400 
a month in trade. 

"A lot of shopkeepers, not 
just myself, have fell the ef- 
fects In a drop In trade," he 
said. 

‘It seems to me that I -am 
fighting a losing battle. Traf- 
fic from the surrounding vil- 
lages doesn’t come through 
any more. The council says it 
is all in a good cause. But 
where I am, you could quite 
happily have breakfast in the 
middle of the road.” 
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GWYNE T H PALTROW 

What if one split second sent your life 
in two completely different directions? 

Helen is about to find out- that 
romance was never this much Fun. 
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Southwater baker Anthony Harling - •you could have-bneakfast in the mlddle of the road’ mcrnxaRAmDAVDM^^ 


Father ‘gave 
baby HIV jabs 
to avoid child 
support* 


Martin Kettle 
in Washington 


P OLICE in Missouri 
have charged a hospi- 
tal worker with first 
degree assault after 
he allegedly injected his own 
son with HIV-infected blood. 

The accused map Brian 
Stewart, apparently had 
hoped his son’s death would 
tree him from the need to 
m*i«; disputed child mainte- 
nance payments to his div- 
orced wife. 

In a case which has shocked 
even foe most horror-hard- 
ened Americans, Mr Stewart, 
aged 31. was arrested on Tues- 
day and charged with the le- 
thal assault on his son. 

The assault took place in 
1992, when foe boy was 11 
months old. He is now seven 
and suffers from full-blown 
Aids. 

Mr Stewart, from Colum- 
bia, Illinois, is in custody in 
St Charles, Missouri, pending 
his forthcoming trial, after 

failin g to raise a half milli on 
dollar bail bond. If convicted 
on a charge of first degree as- 
sault, he could be jailed for 
life. 

“If the allegations are true, 
it’s horrendous," prosecutor 
Tim Braun told the press. 
“Everyone involved is 
disgusted.” 

Mr Braun said the charge 
against Mr Stewart would be 
upgraded to murder if foe boy 
died before foe case came to 
court 

The local sheriff's office 
told reporters yesterday that 
Mr Stewart had worked as a 
medical technician in a hospi- 
tal In the St Louis area, where 
he had access to stores of 
blood samples. He is alleged 
to have stolen the tainted 
blood from his workplace and 
to have carried out foe injec- 
tions hims elf. 


His son, who was bom in 
February 1991, was injected 
with foe infected blood while 
being treated for respiratory 
problems at foe St Charles 
County hospital In Lake St 
Louis in February 1992, police 
officials said 

The boy had been expected 
to stay in hospital overnight, 
but his condition bad sud- 
denly worsened dramatically 
and he had been in and out of 
hospital for the next four 
years. 

They added that Mr Stewart 
and the boy's mother broke 
up not long after their son 
was bom. After the marriage 
breakdown. Mr Stewart 
refused to agree to the moth- 
er's requests for financial 
support 

He claimed be was not foe 
boy’s father, but a paternity 
test several years later 
showed that he was. 

In 1997 Mr Stewart was 
finally ordered to pay his ex- 
wife $287 a month in child 
support 

Prosecutors said suspicions 
were aroused when doctors 
discovered that the boy was 
HIV-positive when tested 
during a stay in hospital in 
1996, and neither they nor foe 
parents could account for 
how he might have con- 
tracted foe deadly disease. 
The boy was diagnosed with 
Aids In May 1996. 

Mr Stewart came under 
suspicion because during foe 
paternity contest he had told 
the boy’s mother that she 
would not be able to collect cm 
the child support payments 
that the courts had ordered 
because their son would not 
live that long. 

She had not followed foe 
remark up at first. Detective 
Kevin Wilson told reporters, 
because “it was the furthest 
thing from her mind that 
something as rUahniirai as 
this could happen”. 


I’m off, are you? Independent 
editor ready to join Express 


Kamal Ahmed 
M edia Co mw po ndo nt 


R OSIE Boycott, the editor 
<xf the Independent , was 
set to quit last night — a 
month after the newspaper 
announced that it was to be 
run by the “dream team” of 
her and Andrew Marr. 

The remarkable announce- 
ment, expected today, brings to 
an end foe short relationship 
between Ms Boycott and Mr 
Marr and is the latest twist in 
the newspaper’s troubled 
history. 

In March, the paper's 
owners *mnou n c*d that Ms 
Boycott and Mr Marr would 
edit the paper In tandem, de- 
spite deep differences in style 
and outlook. 

“You feel like finding a 
hook, putting your tie around 
it and hanging yourself/’ said 
one journalist at the news- 
paper, which has seen force 
changes at foe top in the past 
three months and declining 
circulation. 

Ms Boycott is expected to 
join foe Express newspaper, 
owned by Lord HoDick, with 
her deputy Chris Blackharst 
Richard Addis, the Ex- 
press’s present editor, is ex- 
pected to announce his resig- 
nation from foe £160,000 a 
year job today. 


The Marr-Boycott team was 
announced in a blaze of pub- 
licity when Tony O’Reilly, foe 
Irishman who made a fortune 
as foe head of foe Heinz em- 
pire, took control of the news- 
paper six weeks ago. 

Mr Marr, who was sacked 
from the newspaper in Janu- 
ary when it was under the 
control of the Mirror group, 
returned to edit foe comment 
pages and Ms Boycott was 
given control of the rest of the 
newspaper. 

Media analysts immedi- 
ately questioned how the 
“double-header*’ system 
would operate and insiders 
said that cracks immediatel y 
started appearing. 

Mr Marr was known to be 
upset that Ms Boycott, who 
took over the operation of the 
newspaper when he was 
sacked, had ripped apart his 
redesign which had seen the 
paper’s circulation dip to a re- 
cord low of just above 200,000. 

Mr Marx was also unhappy 
with the campaign to legalise 
cannabis run by the Indepen- 
dent on Sunday, originally in- 
troduced by Ms Boycott when 
she was the editor of foe 
newspaper. 

The ls&t straw was said to 
have been an editorial run by 
Mr Marr which questioned 
the legalise cannabis 
campaign 


‘A funny, insightful 
and clever film 

with some fabulous one-liners’ 
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growth-drug meat from shelves 


E Wil wHnwnt Corr eap o ndn t 


S upermarkets 

moved yesterday to 
ban meat in their 
stores from farmers 
who bad used antibiotics as 
growth promoters, after it 
was revealed that the practice 
had led to the development of 
un treatable super bugs. 

Farmers yesterday denied 
there was a link between the 
use of antibiotics for inten- 
sive rearing of poultry and 
pigs and the development of 
drug resistant bacteria, but a 
number of scientists called for 
stricter controls and said the 
evidence was overwhelming. 

The controversy follows a 
House of Lords report which 
said that overzealous use of 
antibiotics was in danger of 
rendering them useless, and 
making killer diseases tito 


TB and pneumonia virt ually 
un treatable. 

.flw largest super- 
market chain, said it had al- 
ready had a policy of ensur- 
ing drugs were only used to 
treat specific illnesses 
not routinely in feed by farm- 
ers to promote growth. 

Asda said it was drawing 
up new guidelines for its meat 
suppliers aimed at cutting 
down the use of antibiotics 
and promoting “best prac- 
tice" across the board. 

Salisbury's said it deliber- 
ately restricted the use of 
antibiotics to help prevent 
resistance. Suppliers were 
only allowed to use them 
under veterinary supervision 
to treat animals suffering 
from infections. 


Meat produced under the 
Freedom Food label — a 
scheme monitored by the 
RSPCA which ensures strict 
standards of animal husband- 


ry — has not been produced 
with any antibiotic growth 
promoters, and antibiotics 
can only be used to treat spe- 
cific Alness. 

The National Farmers’ 


Union has already set up a 
working party to Investigate 
die issue, but Insisted drugs 
were a vital tool for farmers 


to safeguard the health and 
well-being of their animals. 

NFU president Ben Gill 
said tests showed 99.9 per 
cent of meat contained no 
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to link use of antibiotics on 


forms with human resistance 


to drugs. ‘It’s a complicated 
issue, but the myth that drugs 
are being used indiscrimi- 
nately on forms is very wide 
of the mark,” he said. 

The House of Lords 


subsequently attack humans. 

Charles Hart, professor of 
medical microbiology at the 
University of Liverpool, said 
the use of growth promoters 
belonging to classes of drug 
likely to be used to treat 
humans "should be phased 
out”. He added: “The veteri- 
nary use of antimicrobials 
such -as fluoroquinolones, 
which are so important in 
treating human infection, 
should be used only in strictly 
defined circumstances.” 
Following the report. Com- 
passion In Worid Farming 
called for a ban on the use of 
growth promoting antibiotics, 
saying animals were already 
being forced to grow unnatu- 
rally big and too fast 
A spokesman said: “We be- 
lieve feeding animals anti- 
biotics to make them grow I 


are two sides of the same 


coin. Given that the conse- 
quences to human health of 
using growth promoters are 
so unclear, we feel they 
should be banned. 

The Government is carry- 
ing out a review of the over- 
use of antibiotics and is likely 
to try and cut over-subscrib- 
ing and curb form use. Health 
Secretary Frank Dobson called 
the House of Lords report 
“valuable, constructive and 
timely", and aaid the Govern- 
ment would study the recom- 
mendations closely and issue a 
response in due course- 

He added: “Antimicrobial 
resistance is to some extent 
an inevitable result of antz 
biotic use, but the Increasing 
prevalence of resistant 
St rains is snirjpfMng w hich 
the Gover nment takes very 
seriously. 


French face fine over World Cup fiasco 


John Duncan and 
Jon Henley In Paris 


W ORLD Cup organisers 
face a multi-million 
pound fine by the 
European Commission after 
Wednesday’s ticket hotline 
chaos. 

The French are accused of 
blatantly ignoring European 
law in continuing to prefer 
French citizens to those of 
other EU countries in alloca- 
tion of tickets. 


Under European competi- 
tion regulations all EU citi- 
zens have equal rights in the 
I sale of goods and it is illegal 
! to favour one nationality over 
another. The French ignored 
that law when they put toe 
first batch of tickets — nearly 
214 million of them — ■ on sale 
last year. They were only 
available on toe Mlnitel sys- 
tem, exclusive to France, and 
purchasers required a French 
address. 

The commission has the 
power to fine the organisers 


10 per cent of the estimated 
£150 miTlinn profits from the 
tournament The French were 
told last month to redress toe 
balance by releasing the 
remaining 110,000 tickets ex- 
clusively to non-French citi- 
zens, a threat they ignored in 
setting up the .World Cup hot- 
line. Not only were French 
citizens given access to the 
tickets, but there were more 
operators per caller available 
on a special French-only line. 

The debacle was discussed 
at a meeting in London be- 


tween the French sports min- 
ister, Mnrie-George Buffet, 
the British Culture Secretary, 
Chris Smith, and the Sports 
Minister, Tony Banks. 

Mr Smith said after the 
meeting: ‘“We have asked the 
French authorities to con- 
sider allocating a specific tele- 
phone number to each game, 
in order to eliminate the 
chaos that has occurred in the 
last two days.” 

There is Increasing concern 
over toe French organisers’ 
alleged bias towards French 


and a gain a t Rn gland 

Lee Basaxmaver, who 
lives in California, told Radio 
live Live: “1 got through to 
the line and thought Fd have 
pick of the crop. But the oper- 
ator told me they had already 
sold out 1 heard the next day 
they bad only sold 15,000 tick- 
ets so I rang again. This time I 
spoke in French and said I 
was an American hut that I 
had an address in Germany. 
They said: ’No problem, have 
as many Fn gland tickets as 
you want 1 .” 



GET MORE OUT OF YOUR PC WITH 
DIGITAL CAMERA TECHNOLOGY 


DIGITAL CAMERAS 

The revolution has arrived... cameras have 
gone digital. So there’s no more film or 
developing, because they store images 
digitally! You can view, edit and store your 
photos instantly on your PC, look at them on 
your TV, put them into letters and documents 
and even fax or e-mail them! 

TEST DRIVE THEM TODAY 


Ask for a full demonstration in-store 
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The new generation of digital cameras delver stunning 
ptottwequt*ty with the In cr edWe resolution of around 
a mfflkm pixels, ghring amazing darfty 
on screen and in prim. 

Kodak ► 

DC120 NGnW. CAMERA 
WITH 3x ZOOM 

• 1280x960 poets. 

• 2Mb internal memory (upgradeabiel 

• 43mm LCD screen. 

• Storesup totomagea. 





Kodak 


<SAiim VPCX300E 

DtOmU. CAMERA WITH 3x OIGflALZOOM 

• 1015x794 pixels. 

■ 2* colour LCD screen. 

• 2x 4M) Smanmedta cart (upgradeable*. 

• Stores 143 to 60 Images. Was £899.99 
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• TE2x864 pbefe. • Stores up to 60 images. 

• 4WbiwiovabterriQmoiycarl 

• ta* colour LCD display. uwowneai 
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tfSOAHMUOCZfflHAma 
DKnaL CAMERA WITH ZxZOOM 

Was crass. 

VMOIMPIU MI HMUFH OH* 
FREE ADAPTOR 





FIRST FOR NEW TECHNOLOGY 
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Linda McCartney, in a picture by her daughter Mary, not long before she died. Police in 
California yesterday said inquiries into her death would go on photograph.- mawmcCahtney 


Family admits 
‘decoy’ move 
over death of 
Linda McCartney 


Luke Harding and 
Ch ris topher Reed 
In Los Angeles 


T HE family of Linda 
McCartney yesterday ad- 
mitted misleading the 
police and public over the cir- 
cumstances surrounding her 
final days, but dismissed 
growing speculation that her 
death had been "assisted" as 
total rubbish. 

A McCartney family 
spokesman confirmed she 
bad not died in California, as 
first reported, but at a se- 
cluded ranch owned by Sir 
Paul near Tucson, Arizona. 
The public had been deceived, 
he said, in an attempt to guar- 
antee privacy for the family. 

But California police yes- 
terday said inquiries into the 


death would continue. “We 
would like nothing better 
than to call off this investiga- 
tion,” said Lt Deborah Unden 
of Santa Barbara police. “But 
we need official confirmation 
of the location of her death.” 

The confusion began when 
the family failed to produce a 
death certificate and crema- 
tion document as required by 
law. 

Geoff Baker, Sir Paul's 
spokesman, yesterday con- 
firmed Linda had spent the 
last days of her life at the fam- 
ily’s 151-acre ranch in Ari; 
zona. Its existence had been a 
closely guarded secret 

According to the Arizona 
Daily Star, the McCartneys 
were at the ranch for several 
days before she died last Fri- 
day. She was cremated at a 
funeral parlour in nearby 


Tucson. A death certificate, 
signed by a doctor from the 
University of Arizona, was 
lodged with the Tucson 
coroner. 

Mr Baker yesterday dis- 
missed speculation that she 
had not died of natural causes 
as "absolute rubbish, total 
nonsense". 

He admitted tricking the 
media into thinking, Linda 
had died in Santa Barbara, 
but said he was trying to keep 
secret the existence of the 
family’s Arizona home. 

‘It was a decoy — it was 
nothing to do with the 
McCartneys, it was my deci- 
sion," Mr Baker said, describ- 
ing the ranch as “the only 
place on this planet where the 
McCartney family has en- 
joyed any anonymity for the 
past 20 years". ' 

Rumours surrounding the 
1 manner of Lady McCartney's 
death yesterday forced? her 
doctor, Larry Norton, tolnier- 
vene. “It is his medical opin- 
ion that she died of natural 
causes with metastatic breast 
cancer," his hospital in Man- 
hattan said in a statement. 

The McCartney family has 
now returned to their home 
near Rye, East Sussex. Sir 
Paul yesterday renewed his 
plea for privacy. - 

Sir Paul reportedly paid al- 
most £1.8 million for. his Ari- 
zona home in 1979. 


Ex-trade watchdog backs 
newspaper price control 


Mcfiael White 
Political Editor 

T HE Government's insis- 
tence that no legal 
changes are needed to 
prevent "predatory pricing” 
In toe newspaper industry 
were rejected last night by 
Lord Borrie, former director 
general of the Office of Fair 
Trading and a Labour peer. 

After a meeting with Paddy 
Ashdown, the Liberal Demo- 
crat leader, to discuss contro- 
versial Lords amendments to 
the Competition SOL Lord 
Borrie confirmed he does not 
accept claims by Margaret 
Beckett’s team of industry 
ministers that the so-called 
McNally amendment is “un- 
necessary and unworkable”. 

The bill's existing Clause 18 
Is said to give ministers 
enough power to intervene if 
they wish. But Lord McNal- 
ly’s addition — Clause 19 — 
would shift the burden of 
proof from Intention to the ef- 
fect of a price war. 

"The OFT has been frus- 
trated two or three times, 
having looked at. predatory 
pricing but being unable to 
take any action because no 
one bas been able to prove a 
particular organisation had 
the intention of destroying a 
specific rival.” Lord Borrie 
revealed- 

With. Tony Blair's govern- 
ment keen not to foil out with 
Rupert Murdoch’s powerful 
media interests over price 
cutting — which has espe- 
cially hurt the Telegraph and 
independent newspaper 


groups in toe past five years 
— Lord Borrie’s views are an 
embarrassment ahead of the 
Competition Bill's delayed 
second reading in the Com- 
mons. to be staged on May 5. 

To add to Downing Street’s 
discomfort, Mr Ashdown 
released a leaked letter written 
to a voter by Tony Lane, a civil 
servant who became deputy di- 
rector general of fair trading. 
It sets out advice to the srnnn 
group of Labour and Lib Dem 
MPs set to press for retention 
ot the McNally amendment, 
P 3 ®*®* with cross-party sup- 
port in the Lords. 

“It is not unnecessary be- 
cause a special importance at- 
taches to the diversity of the 
newspaper press," Mr Lane 
wrote. “The Importance of it 
goes beyond the need for com- 
petition in the supply of ordi- 
nary goods and services; The 
democracy’ arguments for 
this are familiar." ' 

He continued: "The. usual 
criteria applicable to preda- 
tory pricing have already 
been tried by the OFT and 
found unequal to the task." 

The special case is already 
implicit in rules which gov- 
ern newspaper takeovers. Mr 
Lane argues, warning that 
"nothing can be gained by 
changing tack in the hope of 
appeasing or accommodating 
government objections". 

Ministers expect to win the 
Commons confrontation, but 
at some political cost Mr 
Blair believes Mr Murdoch 
: worth courting to neutralise 
his group's historic hostility 
to Labour. But many r 
MPs are uneasy. 


‘The OFT ; 
has been 
frustrated two 
or three times, 
having looked 
at predatory 
pricing 
but being 
unable to act’ 
— Lord Borrie 


^ A little canmean^: 
sonrach. 

Whm are peanut pain and 

Icaiful of the unknown, tmlc thing* 
can mean M much. 1 
VStJiMqjhsHoajnre. ware 
dcditaitti in doing nenihing within 
our power io pw comfort, 
uppon and peace of mind 10 three 
wilh ter min a l ilhessn and (heir 
toredoncs. 

Wc Mncrwh ttanfcaflofyofjnhohaiie 
gken so generMtsk m the past and 
look forward (o your ran ti nni n g 
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smalt >nakcs a difference and h 
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New cloning row 


BRITAIN 5 


Dolly’s 
lamb 
angers 
animal 
activists 



A RECENTLY born 
healthy lamb be- 
came one of the 
most contentious 
and frowned-on 
Creatures in h uman or animal 
history yesterday. 

The lamb, which, haa been 
named Bonnie, is the first off- 
spring of Dolly, the world's 
first cloned sheep. As her 
birth 10 days ago was dis- 
closed in Edinburgh, a poll 
found that 81 per cent of 
adults are opposed to cloning 
animals. 

This result led animal wel- 
fare charities to rail for a ban 
on animal cloning cm grounds 
that the potential for suffer- 
ing and exploitation through 
the technique was too great 
The Rodin Institute, where 
the lamb was bom, mid the 
ability of rinnwc to produce 
healthy o ffs pr in g was impor- 
tant to “ cfatimprHaUgfltinn " of 
the nuclear transfer technique 
which produced Dally. 

The technique is expected 
to lead to genetically manipu- 
lated sheep and other crea- 
tures being used to generate 
herds or flocks by a chain of 
ordinary breeding. 

Bonnie, weighing 13.21b, 
was bom on April 13. Staff 
said she and Dolly were in 
good health after a normal de- 
livery. Dolly, bom at the in- 
stitute in July 1996, was 
mated naturally at the end of 
last year with a Welsh moun- 
tain ram. 

Both animaic were said to 
be spending much of tbeir 
time indoors. To minimise 
stress on them, the Rodin In- 
stitute issued pictures but 
refused access to photogra- 
phers and reporters. Graham 
Bulfield, the director, ,said 


yesterday: “We are delighted. 
The birth of Dolly’s inmh con- 
firms that she is able to breed 
normally and to produce 
healthy offspring." 

Her health so far is ex- 
pected to lessen fears that 
Dolly may be liable to age- 
related disorders after being 
cloned from a six-year-old 
adult. Since she is a Finn Dor- 
set m a ted with a ram of a dif- 
ferent breed, her offspring la 
not thought likely to grow op 
to be an identical copy. 

The institute has said that 
much of the practical benefit 
of the cloning of Dolly lies in 
its contribution to efforts to 
understand diseases like cys- 
tic fibrosis and emphysema. 

It has emphasised that it 
would never clone humans, 
w hile conceding that there is 
no scientific reason why its 
technique could not be used 
to do this. 

Joyce D’Silva. director of 
the charity Compassion in 
World Fanning, which pro- 
duced yesterday’s NOP poll 
with the British Union for the 
Abolition of Vivisection, said: 
“Our poll shows that people 
don't want to see the cloning 
technology, with all its poten- 
tial for suffering and exploita- 
tion, used on animals. We 
urge the Government to halt 
these experiments.” ■ 

dinning procedures often 
involved surgical procedures 
to harvest egg cells and the 
killing of the surrogate 

mother animal, animal wel- 
fare groups said. 

A number of cloned ani- 
mals had developed mal- 
formed internal organs. 
There were also fears that 
any herd of cloned animals 
used in agriculture would be 
vulnerable to disease because 
of the reduced gene pool from 
which they were drawn. 



Dolly, the cloned sheep, with her lamb, Bonnie, at the Roslin Institute in Edinburgh 


Britain worst 
for asthma 
in children 


Owen Bowcott 


C HILDHOOD asthma, 
which affects at least 
a million youngsters 
in the United King- 
dom. is more common in this 
country than almost any- 
where else in the world, an 
international study revealed 
yesterday. 

Only the Republic of Ire- 
land, Australia and New Zea- 
land match Britain for the 
number of children reporting 
asthma symptoms, according 
to a report in the Lancet As 
many as 3 million people in 
the UK suffer from the condi- 
tion, which causes around 
2,000 deaths a year. 

The investigation for the In- 
ternational Study of Asthma 
and Allergies in Childhood 
was carried out in 56 
countries and involved 
463,801 children aged 13 and 
14. 

Researchers led by Richard 
Beasley, from Wellington, 
New Zealand, asked them 
questions about various 
asthma and allied symptoms, 
including inflamation of the 
nasal passages and eyes 
(known as allergic rhinocon- 
junctivitis) and allergic skin 
disorder (atopic eczema). 

The investigators found 
wide variations in the inci- 
dence of the condition be- 
tween different countries, 
suggesting environmental 
factors may be critical to the 
development of the disorder 
in childhood. For as thma, the 
highest levels were found in 
the United Kingdom. Austra- 
lia. New Zealand and the 


Republic of Ireland, followed 
by North, Central and South 
America. The condition was 
less frequently observed in 
eastern European countries. 
Indonesia, Greece, China, 
Taiwan, Uzbekistan, India 
and Ethiopia. 

The pattern was less clear 
for those patients suffering 
from mflamation of the nasal 
passages and eyes. They were 
found in research centres 
scattered across the world. 
Likewise, the highest inci- 
dence of those afflicted by al- 
lergic skin disorder included 
certain Scandinavian 
countries and some in Africa 
which do not have the highest 
asthma record. 

Writing in the Lancet, the 
researchers note: 'The varia- 
tion in the prevalences of 
asthma, allergic rhlnocon- 
junctivitis and atopic eczema 
symptoms is striking; between 
different centres throughout 
the world.” 

A Dutch study published in 
the British Medical Journal 
yesterday suggested that 
asthma was more common in 
women than men. 

One of the causes most com- 
monly blamed for triggering 
Hcrthrrw attacks in childhood 
are dust mites, which live in 
pillows and mattresses. Their 
droppings are widely thought 
to contain the allergens 
which sensitise young 
children. 

• The first case of malaria in 
western Europe in 20 years 
has been detected in Italy, 
causing doctors to warn that 
eradication of the disease in 
Europe cannot be taken for 
granted. 


Three men fined £1 ,200 for 
digging up 7,000 bluebells 


VHREE men were yester- 
I day fined for their part in 
plundering thousands of blue- 
bell bulbs from an historic 
wood. 

It is thought to be the first 
successful prosecution 
a gains t taking bluebell bulbs, 
which are protected under 
the Wildlife and Countryside 
Act 

Magistrates in Fakenham, 
Norfolk, heard that the men 
from Wisbech, Cambridge- 
shire, were initially spotted 
by an off-duty detective at 
Keeper’s Wood near Tburs- 
ford. Norfolk, last August 

The following day plain- 
clothes officers watched the 
wood and saw Leonard Read, 


aged 61. Maurice Crawley. 35, 
and Mark Lyons, 25. 

When police searched 
Read’s van they found more 
than 7,000 bluebell bulbs, 
forks, nets and plastic trays. 

Read was found guilty of 
handlin g stolen bulbs and aid- 
ing and a hitting in the up- 
rooting of bulbs. He had de- 
nied both charges. 

Crawley was found guilty of 
uprooting wild plants and 
stealing bluebells. He had also 
denied all charges. 

Lyons admitted stealing 
and uprooting bulbs. 

Magistrates fined Read and 
Crawley £500 plus £200 costs. 
Lyons was fined £200 and or- 
dered to pay £45 costs. 


Nuclear fuel arrival sparks alert 


Lawrence Donegal* 


lECORITY at the Doun- 

nuclear plant In 

"northern Scotland was 

heightened and all police 
leave was cancelled yesterday 
amid growing speculation 
that a shipment of nuclear 
material from the former 
Soviet Union will arrive this 
weekend. 

■ officials In the Georgian 
capital of Tbllsi confirmed 
the shipr"*** of enriched ura- 
nium and spent ftael had left a 
research reactor in the state 
on the first leg of its journey 
to Britain. It is expected to be 
flown an a US military plane 
to Wick airport and make the 
30-mile journey north to 
Dounreay by road. 

The weapons grade mate- 


rial will be stored at the Scot- 
tish plant for at least three 
years, until Dounreay has the 
facilities to undertake repro- 
cessing work- Both plants 
capable of undertaking the 
task have been closed for the 
past 18 months and Doun- 
reay’s plan to convert a lab- 
oratory is currently being in- 
vestigated by the Scottish 
Environmental Protection 
Agency. 

Britain has agreed to take 
four kilograms of enriched 
uranium and about 1kg of 
spent nuclear ftiel as part of 
an international effort to stop 
it falling into terrorist hands 
in the former Soviet Union. 

Its arrival in Britain has 
sparked a furious response 
from green campaigners, who 
claim Britain's part in the 
deal has been surrounded by 
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"excessive secrecy”. How- 
ever, foe local response has 
been muted. Lorraine Mann, 
convener of Scotland Against 
Nuclear Dumping, said yes- 
terday she was "relaxed” 
about the material’s transfer 
to this country. 

“We are not happy about it 
coming here. But on the other 
hand, storing it here is prefer- 
able to it going back to Geor- 
gia, where it can’t be looked 
after properly,” she said. 

It is thought likely that en- 
vironmental groups will 
mount a demonstration when 
the material arrives this 
weekend. A spokesman for 
Dounreay’s operators, the 
Atomic Energy Authority, de- 
clined to comment on details 
of the shipment's transfer for 
"security reasons”. 

The Scottish National Party 


leader, Alex Salmond. said 
yesterday that he doubted foe 
Government's insistence that 
foe nuclear material from 
Georgia will be turned into 
ftael to be used for manufac- 
turing medical isotopes for 
treating cancer victims. 

“I have expert information 
from manufacturers who say 
that you do not use weapous- 
grade uranium for medical 
isotopes. The only thing that 
it can be used for commer- 
cially is to manufacture 
atomic warheads,” he 
claimed. 


But a spokesman for Doun- 
reay described the SNP lead- 
er's remarks as "ridiculous”. 
“This is patent nonsense and 
Is based on ignorance of the 
capabilities of foe nuclear .in- 
dustry and Dounreay's opera- 
tions," he said. 





‘There are few groups of people 
you can respectably hate any 
more. Paedophiles are the very 
thing. This is one explanation 
but it is not enough to account 
for the week’s events in Yeovil.’ 
DeccaAitkenhead 




Surfing the worldwide web needn’t cost you the earth. you get 250 minutes of local weekend call time, plus services 
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If you add BTa Friends & Runily 
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Divert your incoming cafe 
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Judge recommends minimum 20-year term for man who imprisoned and tortured girlfriend’s daughter 

‘Evil and dangerous’ killer 
of girl, 7, jailed for life 


News in brief 


David Want! 


A MAN described by a 
judge as “not only 
evil but dangerous" 
was Jailed for life yes- 
terday for the murder of a 
seven-year-old girl he tor- 
tured after a row aver wash- 
ing her hands. 

The Jury was told thaz Paul 
Gaye, aged 32, had inflicted 
more than 100 Injuries on Su- 
zanne Rarity, the daughter of 
his girlfriend, before she died 
curled up on a mattress as the 
result of blows to her chest, 
stomach and bottom. 

He had beaten her with a 
stick, attacked her with a 
table fork and pulled out her 
hair with a lavatory brush. 

Gaye, a drug addict bad 
run away when he found her 
lifeless body, leaving a note in 
which he admitted beating 
Suzanne and said he was 
scared of what people might 
thinir of him. 

He changed his plea to 
guilty on the second day of 
his trial at Manchester c row n 
court and Mr Justice Brown 
recommended that he should 
serve at least 20 years. 



Suzanne Rarity: body had 
more than ZOO injuries 

“In the last week of her life 
you kept [Suzanne] prisoner 
in her room and towards the 
end of the week you treated 
her with the utmost vio- 
lence," said the judge as he 
passed sentence. “You tor- 
tured her, beat her, punched 
her and almost certainly 
kicked her. 

“The result -of your inhu- 


man cruelty was that she 
received five heavy blows 
which caused internal bleed- 
ing from which she died. I 
have never encountered such 
systematic violent inflic tion 
of injury upon a young, de- 
fenceless girl I regard you as 
not only evil but dangerous." 

The court heard that Su- 
zanne flight on June 22 last 
year, after being imprisoned 
in her room at home In Moss 
Side, Manchester, for five 
days. Her body was not dis- 
covered until 36 hours later, 
after Gaye had disappeared, 
leaving the bedroom keys and 
a letter to Suzanne’s mother 
Angela cm the mantelpiece. 

He described how he had 
tried to revive Suzanne after 
finding her motionless and 
added: "I was so scared I 
didn't know what to do. I'm 
sorry to leave this way but 
I’m so scared because of Su- 
zie’s bruises. I*m scared of 
what people might think of 
me for giving her so many on 
her bum and back. 

"It was all down to me. Fm 
so confused at die mbment I 
Just wish it was me dead and 
not her.” 

The jury was shown a 32- 


minute police video of the 
Rarltys* home which included 
footage of Suzanne’s badly 
bruised body curled up on a 
mattress on the floor. 

Charles Garslde QC, prose- 
cuting, said Gaye had moved 
in with Ms Rarity in April 
1997 Tinrt dominated fam- 
ily life. 

On June 16 Gaye decided 
that Suzanne was lying when 
she said she had washed her 
hands. He locked her in her 
room and kept the keys. “He 
slept with them on him," Mr 
Garside told the court “Su- 
zanne never left the house 
after that. Essentially Gaye 
took charge of her." 

Ms Rarity told the jury she 
could not get near her daugh- 
ter. “Do you think if I could 
have done something to save 
her I wouldn't have done it?" 

Detective Chief Inspector 
Mike Williams of Greate Man- 
chester police said after the 
hearing: “That was the black- 
est day of my career — having 
to see that little girl in the 
state she was in. It’s the worst 
injuries I’ve seen inflicted cm 
anyone, never mind a seven- 
year-old girl. This Is a just 
result" 



Death flight women 

were urged not to go 

A FAMILY have tedd of their grief at the lore of two daughters^ 
a helicopter crash whichto toft threecMdrenm^^^_ r 
Andrew Byrne, 38, his wife Helen Lmhart, 31, and ter sister- -~ 
u-Mtiff T.twtiar t, 26, diedin t he tra gedy near Market Harborough, - 
Leicesters hire, on Sunday evening. 

Speaking at the femfly home in Desford, Leic^tershire, 
M^^Si!Sihart,72,toldhow^askedlusdau^tOTnrttogp 
on the fatal flight Andrew and Helen hadcancdledatrlp to 
France in fevour of the helicopter ride and invited Katie along. 

The couple leave three children — Jade, siz, Ja na, fi ve, and 
Dominic, four. — who wffl be brought up by tbeirgrandparents. 
PilotJames Coulter. 38, from Market Harborough. also died. 

Mr Linhart said: "They should have been m Franre but foe 
weather was bad so they cancelled. I ask«Uh«n ^ togotat. ^ 
thAy m they were going fora meaL I hugged Katie and Isaid to 

her ‘come back In one piece', I said it twice. 


Nanny given bail 


Paul Gaye: ran away after finding Suzanne's motionless 
body, leaving a note admitting he had beaten her 


Widow attacks muddle over murder 


Jon Henley on anger provoked 
by the response of the French 
authorities to killing of tourist 


S IX months ago. a 54- 
year- old toolmaker 
from Swanley in Kent 
was knocked over and 
kicked in the head on the 
Champs EIys£es by a group of 
rollerblading youths. He died 
two days later of head inju- 
ries without ever recovering 
consciousness. 

Today, his wife. Eve, is no 
closer to knowing who bis 
killers were. The French 
police have no leads. An ap- 
peal for witnesses was finally 
launched this week, almost 
certainly too late to reach foe 
throng of tourists and subur- 
banites who packed Paris's 
most famous avenue on that 
October night 


To a list of 27 unsolved kill- 
ings of Britons in France over 
the past 20 years is now added 
the name of Rodney Hender- 
son. 

His widow Eve said from 
her home yesterday: "I am as- 
tonished at the laxity of the 
French system. I can’t believe 
the examining magistrate ad- 
mits there are gangs operat- 
ing on the Champs Elys&es 
and no one knows who they 
are.1 can't believe no one in- 
forms me of what's going on. I 
am astonished the Foreign 
Office can’t do more. There 
are so many thing s that se em 
so wrong.” 

Rodney and Eve Henderson 
arrived in Paris on the Euro- 


star on October 24. With them 
were their children, Scott and 
Nicola, Scott’s girlfriend, now 
wife, Jenny, and Nicola's hus- 
band Andrew. 

The next morning they 
were up early for the sights — 
the Eiffel Tower, the statue 
above the Pont de l'Alma 
underpass that has become a 
memorial to Princess Diana; 
an evening cruise on the 
Seine. 

“Someone suggested the 
Champs-Elysees by night/' 
Mrs Henderson said. "We 
had a quick drink In a cafe, 
then queued for a fenri. The 
three women got in foe first 
one that came; the men were 
going to follow.” 

No taxi came. Rodney, Scott 
and Andrew went for another 
drink In the nearby Cafe 
Leffe. There was a brief alter- 
cation over the bill when it 
was time to leave, 

Outside, Andrew heard a 


sound and tamed to see Scott 
hit by a group of two or three 
youths before he himself was 
surrounded by three others. 
He was knocked to the floor 
by a kick to the leg. Andrew 
struggled to his feet to see his 
father- in-law slumping to the 
ground. 

"He was kicked in the 
face," Mrs Henderson said. 
“Between the eyes, by some- 
one with a skate on. Andrew 
saw it” 

The porter at the Cafe Leffe, 
some 30 yards away, standing 
chatting with a Mend, saw 
several people fleeing the 
scene. He has been inter- 
viewed by police once; the 
friend has not been ques- 
tioned. 

The emergency services ar- 
rived. While Scott and 
Andrew Insist they made it 
dear, in broken French, that 
fids' was an assault, police 
were -not called. 


Then Mrs Henderson's 
nightmare be gan An initial 
attempt to report the Incident 
to police headquarters was 
rebuffed; under French law, 
that has to be done at the 
station nearest to the scene. 
Later on Sunday she learned 
that Roderick had been trans- 
ferred to intensive care; his 
brain was damaged and there 
was severe internal bleeding. 

On Monday she found the 
right police station. 

“The senior officer was, 
well, very rude," she said. “It 
was a civil matter, nothing to 
do with them." On the Tues- 
day evening, with her ap- 
proval, her husband's life 
support machine was 
switched o ft 

Finally convinced. Paris 
police launched a homicide 
inquiry headed by investigat- 
ing magistrate Olivier De- 
parts. 

Mrs Henderson hired two 


French lawyers, Juliette 
Boyer -Ghammard and Arthur 
Verckeu. who spent two 
months persuading police to 
issue an appeal for witnesses. 
This finally appeared on 
Christmas Eve and was foil of | 
errors. 

In February, the lawyers 
wrote a formal letter to the 
examining magistrate de- 
manding action. This week, a 
new, accurate appeal for wit- 
nesses, with a hotline num- 
ber, appeared. . 

Ms Boyer-Chammard yes- 
terday said she had been sur- 
prised to learn that a waiter 
from the Cafe Leffe bad called 
the hotline this week. “One 
might have thought the police 
would already have inter- 
viewed everyone working 
there that night" 

Judge Deparis’s office and 
Paris police spokesmen de- 
clined yesterday to comment 
on the case. 


T Fre Angtraiiaw nanny Louise Sullivan, accused tnc mmect ion 
with foe death of six-month-old Caroline Jangen, was given 
conditional ball by an Old Bailey judge yesterday. Suffivan, who 
was not in court for the 10-minute bail application, wHTbe 

released cm £2^00 surety to reside at a fixed address. ... .' 

She is due to appear at COerkenwell magistrates court again 
next Monday, a police spokesman said. She has already appeared 

at the same court charged with causing grievous bodily harm to 

the baby at the Jongen family home in Cricktowood, north-west - 
London. Caroline died at Great Ormond Street Hospital for sick 
children on Tuesday night It is understood a postmortem 
gYamfriCTfiriri fa fiarf <n determine the cause of death. 


New rights on faulty goods 

TMrppnwn rights fhr consum ers to have faulty goods repaired or 
replaced during foe first two years after purchase were agreed by 
European consumer affair s minis ters meeting in Luxembourg 
yesterday. The code, expected to take shout a year to come into 
force, wffl give c usto mers the same rights across the European 
Union and rights will also apply to second-hand goods. 

T^r itainrigiTriPri credit for foe code, although it has been in the . 
ED pipeline for several years. Consumers will have a two-year 
guarantee on new purchases from commercial operators and one- ■■ 
year for second-hand goods, with a right either of repair, replace- 
mentor at least a partial refund. — Stephen Bates 


Calais seamen’s strike over 

CROSS-CHANNEL ferry traffic was back to normal last night 
after the French seamen’s strike which dosed the port of Calais 
for the third time in six months was called off earlier yesterday. 
The two-day strike ended after an agreement between the unions 
and the ferry company SeaFrance. The wildcat stoppage erupted 
when a seaman had his lipp-nna withdrawn following Ms convic- 
tion for drag-trafficking. 

An Isolated incident became the reason for a larger dispute 
about pay and conditions which affected thousands of British 
truckers and motorists who had been waiting at Dover, or who 
decided to divert to other ferry ports or take the shuttle through 
the Channel Tunnel to avoid a long wait — Keith Harper 


Freak lobster goes on show 

A FISHERMAN who found an extremely rare three-dawedlob- " 
ster as he collected his catch has given the freak of nature to a sea 
life centre at Weymouth, Dorset Chris Mowlam, 30, ofFocQe, said: 
*Tve been fishing for 15 years and I have never seen any thing like 
it before," The centre's senior aquarist Darren Trent said: Tfs a 
bit like a human being bom with two hands on one arm. It's 
probably just a biological freak but very unusual." 


Countryside under pressure 




TV revival for comedy duo 

CO f t S L ^f S , Vi ^ Reeves ^ Bob Mortimer (above) are lined" " : 
up to take foe lead roles in a revival of cult comedy detective • 
? a 5? :d L and H °P kirk (Deceased). Reeves would play a : : - 
- about two partners in a private detection - ^ 
cb f ra ^ r was murdered in a hit and run ' ; 
star Charlie Higson has been signed up to - - 1 

Ske forB P ^i U ini^ e nf^’^ hiCh Reeves and MoSer will 
^ke tor BBCl ifhappy with the scripts. It would be seen next - 
year , 3G years after the original series started. 

f ? r Reeves and Mortimer, said: • 

Cash boost for" 
‘ailing’ schools ; 


John Carvel 
Education Editor 


PHOTOGRAPH: ANDREW TESTA 


Housing sprawls in the distance across fields near Midhurst, West Sussex, which Hes in largely unspoilt countryside near the South Downs 

National park snub to Downs and New Forest 


Owen Bowcott on a missed 
opportunity to preserve two 
threatened English landscapes 


N either the New 
Forest nor the 
South Downs need 
to be granted 
national park status but 
both deserve greater legal 
protection from encroach- 
ing developers, the Coun- 
tryside Commission an- 
nounced yesterday. 

Ita recommendation, 
likely to be agreed by min- 
isters, will he a bitter disap- 
pointment for iroaps 
which have been lobbying 
for both areas to be ranked 
alongside wildernesses 
sucb as Snowdonia and 


Dartmoor. The South 
Downs was on the original 
list of areas to be desig- 
nated a national park In 
1947 bat was left off the 
final schedule. 

Explaining its decision 
yesterday, the Countryside 
Commission said that the 
maze of ancient laws gov- 
erning grazing rights In the 
New Forest made it imprac- 
tical to use national park 
legislation. The area 
shbnld, however, be given a 
special authority status 
through legislation which 
would "deliver what is 


needed for the forest”. The 
South Downs, which 
stretches for 106 miles from 
eastern Hampshire through 
Sussex, was refused, a 
Countryside Commission 
spokeswoman said, because 
it “does not meet the crite- 
ria of a imtinnal park” and 
because tim “national park 
route does not lend i tself to 
long, thin landscapes which 
straddle so many adminis- 
trative boundaries". 

A conservation board 
should be established to 
monitor land use. along the 
lines of the existing Sussex 
Downs Conservation 
Board. As with the New 
Forest, yesterday's propos- 
als were thin on detaiL 

Instead of Increasing the 
number of national parks 
— which include the Peak 


District. Lake District, 
Northumberland. York- 
shire Dales. North York 
Moors, Dartmoor, Exmoor, 
Brecon Beacons, Pem- 
brokeshire Coast and 
Snowdonia — the commis- 
sion has proposed strength- 
ening the powers of the less 
prestigious Areas of Out- 
standing Natural Beautv 
(AONBs). 

Responding to the com- 
mission’s decisions, the 
Liberal Democrats* envi- 
ronment spokesman, Mat- 
thew Taylor, said: “This is 
a real surprise for the New 
Forest . . . People confi- 
dently expected that it 
would be granted National 
Park status. For the South 
Downs, there should be at 
least a clear strategy. 
“Labour’s commitment to 


protect the countryside is 
beginning to look a bit ro- 
pey. The protection given to 
national parks is very 
strong and there must be a 
suspicion that they are 
stopping short of that -level 
of protection." 


The ‘national park 
route does not 
lend itself to long, 
thin landscapes’ 


Earlier this week the 
mountaineer Chris Boning- 
ton came out in rapport of 
the campaign to make the 
South Downs a national 
park- “The Countryside 


Commission should seize 
this historic opportunity to 
recommend the creation of , 
a new national park in one 
of E ngland’s most popular 
and beautifbl areas of the 
conntryside,” he said. 
“Both areas are widely con- 
sidered to merit National 
Park status, and the protec- 
tion and resources this 
brings with it," 

-The Countryside Commis- 
sion has not created any 
national paries since 1957. 

The New Forest which has 
herds of deer roaming 
across its sandy heaths and 
woodland, has come under 
Intense development and 
tourtein pressures in recent 
years. New housing estates 
on the edge of Bourne- 
mouth have encroached on 
its landscape. 


T HE Government yester- 
day doubled the funding 
for education action 
*ones, opening foe way for 
better incentives to attract 
the ablest teachers into diffi- 
CTilt schools in some of Eng- 
land s most deprived areas. 

’ David Blunkett, the Educa- 
tion and Employment Secre- 
tary, said each zone would get 
a cash bonus of £1 million in- 
stead of the £300.000 promised 
last year. Business sponsors 
will continue to provide 
£250,000. but the Treasury 
contribution will be in- 
creased from £250,000 to 

* 750 , 000 . 

The first 12 zones will start 
m September and annHia, 13 
will be launched in January 
each including two or three 
secondary schools and about 
18 feeder primaries. Sixty 
areas have applied for the 
first wave, the winners due to 
be announced in June. 

Mr Blunkett said them was 
a wide variety of applications 
for zone status from partner- 
ships of local authorities, 
businesses, voluntary groups 
and parents. 

Some proposed strikingly 
innovative ways of delivering 


the school curriculum, while 
others planned family learn-’ 
tog schemes to improve the 
aspirations and life chances 1 
of children. 

Under the original policy, ■ 
zones would have got less 
than 5 per cent above the 
standard budget and might 
not have been able to afford 
many of the elite teachers 
“ntisters wanted to attract ' 

Mr Blunkett said foe extra 
money should also help to 
spread the zones' extra facili- 
ties and expertise. ■ 

Local authority leaders at- 
racKea the zones when the 
Government said In January 
teat it wanted at least one to 
be business-led. Graham ■ 
bane. Labour education 
chairman of the Local Gov- 
ernment Association, said- it ! 

to Privatisation of 

state education, Mr Lane's 
hwal authority — the London 
borough of Newham — . is how 
vying for zone funding : - 
• More children are attend- 
rt? s , in{ icPendent schools 
i nnnk s to the strength of the 
economy, according' ■ to the 
annual census of ISIS, foe In- 
dependent Schools Informa- 
Service. There were 
4/8.760 pupils in the 1,306 in- 
dependent schools affiliated 
to ISIS, a 1.6 per cent increase 
on last year. 
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US talk 
show 
denies 
claims 
of fake 
fights 


Joanna Coles in New Yorfc 


TV executives yesterday 
stood by the Jerrv 


I stood by the Jerry 
Springer Show, the 
American talk show where 
guests are encouraged to 
attack each other physi- 
cally, after 16 of the pro- 
gramme’s former guests 
clai med the show’s con- 
frontations were fake and i 
all the fights were bogus. 

The show, which earlier ! 
this year deposed Oprah I 
Winfrey from the number 1 
one ratings spot, relies on a 
com b ination of public hu- 
miliation and violence. But 
yesterday Mr Springer de- 
nied claims on a rival net- 
work by more than a dozen 
guests that they had been 
coached by producers on 
how to argue and what to 


Though the Show r.lMrmc 
it does not pay guests to ap- 
pear, some people said they 
had received more than 
$300 and told to act out do- 
mestic dramas with people 
they bad never met before. 

Diane Dimnnd, a reporter 
for Extra, an entertainment 
show, said she Had footage 
of guests who were encour- 
aged by the producers to 
wrestle on stage. She said 
one model called Kelly was 
told to pretend she had 
been cheating on her 
boyfriend. 

“We acted everything,” : 
one former guest— one of a 
pair of bodybuilding 
brothers — told Extra. 

Earlier this year, the 
Guardian revealed some 
rows relied on cue cards 
and reported that some 
guests who screamed at 
each other on the show 
were friends. 

The accusations come as 
a double whammy for the 
show which was dropped 
from its station, WMAQ in 
Chicago, on Wednesday, 
though the contract still 
had three years to rnfi. A 
WMAQ spokesman said 
viewers had protested 
about Mr Springer. 

An ITV spokeswoman 
said it did not want to be 
drawn into the row. "It's an 
entertaining show and it is 
enjoyed by two-and-a-half 
wifiuon viewers every day.” 



Verdi's Alda returned to Earl’s Court, London, last night, the first of three performances 
starring Wilhelm enia Wiggins Fernandez. Dennis O’Neill, Anna Valdetarra and Piero 
Giuliacci, with the Royal Philharmonic under Giuseppe Rafra photograph: graham tuhner 


Cold kills sharks destined for aquarium 


Jamie Wilson 


M ARINE biologists at the 
National Marine 
Aquarium were last night 
battling to save the lives of 
six sharks suffering from hy- 
pothermia after they were 
caught to freezing conditions 
during a flight from Florida. 

Foist of the original batch of 
10 sharks died after the tem- 
perature to their tanks toll- to 
IOC when their- plane was 


caught to a snowstorm at Am- 
sterdam airport 

The four sandbar sharks, 
four sand tigers and two 
nurse sharks spent more than 
24 hours travelling from Flor- 
ida Keys to the aquarium in 
Plymouth over the Easter 
weekend. 

They were due to be among 
the star attractions when it 
opens next month. 

Two sandbar sharks died 
shortly after arriving at the 
aquarium on April 13. A third 


sandbar and a nurse shark 
have died since. 

An aquarium spokesman 
said: “It’s a big blow to every- 
one. AD the guys here fought 
valiantly to keep them alive." 

The remaining sharks — 
four sand tiger, one nurse and 
one sandbar — are being 
cared for on a 24-hour basis. 

The RSPCA is awaiting the 
results of post mortem exami- 
nations on the dead sharks 
before It decides whether to 
take further action. 
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Newark constituency agent also accused of making false return 

Labour MP facing court 
over election expenses 


AnnePovkfns 
PoBMcal Con w pondnt 


F IONA Jones, one of 
the so-called “Blair 
Babes”, is to be prose- 
cuted over allegations 
that she knowingly made a 
false declaration of election 
expenses incurred in w inning 
her Newark seat from the 
Tories a year ago. 

Mrs Jones snatched the 
Nottinghamshire seat, over- 
turning an 8,000 Tory major- 
ity on a 10 per cent swing, in 
line with the national trend. 

She could, if found guilty, 
face an unlimited fine and im- 
prisonment, and itioipalfflfla . 
tion hom parliament An- 
other Labour MP. Mohammed 
Sarwar, and his agent are still 

faring pharg ffs relatin g to the 
general election- 
Last night Mrs Jones, a for- 
mer journalist and briefly cel- 
ebrated as the last MP to 
make her maiden speech, 
said: "We won the Newark 
seat fairly and squarely. The 
return, which is a public doc- 
ument, was placed with the 
returning officer to good faith 
by the agent. 

“In my view, it’s an honest 
reflection of the costs of all 
campaign activities covered 
by the Representation of the 
People Act” 

A party spokesman refused 



‘We won the 
Newark seat 
fairly and 
squarely. The 
return was 
placed in 
good faith by 
the agent’ 

Fiona Jones (left) 


to commment on the case but 
said: “We wish to say that 
Fiona Jones is an excellent 
constituency MP." 

The constituency election 
agent, Des Which er, is also 
Caring charges of making an 
alleged inaccurate return. 

There are strict rules gov- 
erning how much ran be 
spent during an election, but 
the amount varies depending 
on the size and type of constit- 
uency. According to the elec- 
tion returns, the Labour cam- 
paign cost £8,514.94, £400 
under the Newark limit per 
candidate of £8,910.70. 

The Liberal Democrat can- 
didate. Peter Harris, made the 


original complaint claiming , 
that Labour’s town centre of- 
fices must have cost for more 1 
than appeared in returns. Mr ; 
Harris claimed to have spent 
just £4.160 on his campaign, 
while the defeated Tory Rich- 
ard Alexander declared ex- 
penses of £6,118. 

During the campaign Colin 
MacLeod, a prominent local 
Tory and then chairman of 
the Newark firm Caledonian 
Minin g, announced he was 
hacking Labour. Mrs Jones’s 
entry in the Register of Mem- 
bers' Interests declares Cale- 
donian minin g contributed 
“more than 25 per cent" of 
her election expenses. 


Mr Macieod last night con- 
firmed he had made donations 
to Labour which, according to 
Caledonian Mining's ac- 
counts, totalled £20,000. But he 
refused to say whether the 
cash was given to the Newark 
party or to the party nation- 
ally. “It's nothing to do with 
anybody what 1 give to the 
Labour Party," he said. 

Labour headquarters In 
London could not say 
whether the money had been 
received in 1997, although a 
spokesman denied any signif- 
icant donation. Caledonian 
Mining had previously been a 
significant corporate donor to 
the Conservative Party. 
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Photos of customers' eyes are the key element to the cashcard scheme being tried out at Swindon photograph: sean smtth 


Eyes have it as safer way to draw cash 


Building society 
tries out 
dispensers that 
do away with 
PIN numbers 


A pioneer town 


□ Attracted Neolithic 
settlers 30,000 years ago. 
Iron Age descendants built 
the first hill forts. 


□ Housed the Great 
Western Railway’s Medical 
Fund Society, a 19th 
century health service cited 
as a model for the NHS. 


□ Provided a key road 
junction for Roman troops. 


Rory Carroll 


T HE world’s first cash ma- 
chine that responds to 
the blink of an eye tor 
stead of a PIN number was 
unveiled yesterday in Brit- 
ain’s unsung cockpit of social 
rev o l u tion: Swindon. 

Nationwide Building Soci- 
ety customers queued up for a 
pioneering squint into a cam- 
era that scanned eyeballs and 
read the patterns c£ each iris. 

Money whirred out once 
the scan matched the details 
of the customer’s eyes, which 
were recorded on the card. 

The technology could make 
keys and plastic cash cards 
obsolete and deter muggers 
from trying to find out PIN 
numbers. 

The six-month public trial 
will lead to the system being 
introduced across the country 
if customers respond enthusi- 
astically. 

The system works by digi- 
tally encoding the eye after 


□ Gave early taste of voter 

apathy In 13th century 

when, given right to send a 

Tmanh wln parllara pnt- it did 

.not bother. 


□ Produced the classic 
blonde dolly, Diana Dors. 
Followed up with Melinda 
Messenger. 


□ Anticipated Thatcherism 
in the 17th century by 
taking over the market 
trade of its plague-afflicted 
rival. High worth. 


□ Led Britain into the 
computer age with Europe’s 

first semi-condo. cter plant. 


□ First town to appoint a 
screenwriter to residence 
and set upa municipally 
funded arts centre. 


reading the 250 different fea- 
tures of the iris. The chance 
of two people having the same 
iris are more than one in a 
billion. 

The eyeprint, a human bar- 
code, is checked against the 
one stored on the computer 
database, a process qnicker 
*Tmn keying in a four-digit 
PIN code. The technology can- 
not identify people wearing 
mirror sunglasses or novelty 
contact lenses. Anyone under 
4ft 9in or over 6ft 5to in height 
wifi be outside the range of 
the camera. 

“Marvellous, really mar- 


vellous/’ said Albert White, 
83, after pocketing scone notes 
to the glare of four TV crews. 

“You just put in your card, 
press two buttons, and you’re 
done. I didn't have to remem- 
ber my PIN number.” 

Emboldened, other custom- 
ers at the Nationwide head 
office volunteered to get their 
irises — the coloured part of 
they eye — photographed and 
stored. 

No light or laser beam 
needs to be shined. Custom- 
ers' main (and groundless) 
concern is that the process 
might hurt “Either that or 


they worry about that film 
where Arnold Schwarzeneg- 
ger rips off someone’s head 
and holds it up to a camera to 
open a door,” said the Nation- 
wide photographer. 

A decisive incentive for 

customers could be the desire 
to prevent fhmily members 
borrowing their cash card for 
shopping sprees. 

John Daugman. the math-, 
ematiclan from the Computer 
Laboratory at Cambridge uni- •[ 
versity who invented the sys- 
tem, said: “Security systems ■ 
that rely on secret knowledge 
or private possessions can fall 
into the wrong hands. 

“The iris recognition sys- 
tem does away with this prob- 
lem and can be applied to all 
areas currently using cards, 
keys, passwords or PIN 
numbers.” 

The Blade Runner-style de- 
vice is Swindon's latest foray 
Into technological Innovation. 

Since its railwa y-bufidtog 
economy collapsed in the 
1950s, the town leapt into elec- 
tronics, attracting more hi- 
tech firms than any other 
British firm and turning the 
M4 into a silicon corridor. ’ 

Though derided by some 
residents as an aesthetic blot 
on the landscape, Swindon 
has been claimed by local pol- 
iticians as the touchstone of 
technological change in 
Britain. 
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France denies it 
thwarted arrest 
of Karadzic 


Jon Henley In Paris 

T HE French defence min- 
istry yesterday denied 
claims that secret meet- 
ings between one of Its army 
officers and Radovan Karad- 
zic, the former Bosnian Serb 
leader. In effect prevented 
Nato capturing the most- 


wanted war crimes suspect 
still at large in the former 
Yugoslavia. 

A ministry spokesman, 
Pierre Bayle, arimtt teri that 
Major Hervd Goannekm had 
regular contact with Mr Kar- 
adzic while stationed in Bos- 
nia, but said he was recalled to 
Paris as soon as the relation- 
ship “became questionable”. 


Mr Karadzic is iwdWwi by 
the United Nations war 
crimes tribunal at The Hague 
on two counts of genocide. 

The Washington post has 
reported that US arid allied 
military leaders called off a 
plan to capture Mr Karndric 
late last summer after they 
learned that, a French officer 
bad held secret meetings with 
him .at which de tails of the 
plan could have been revealed. 

Citing imnampd us mili- 
tary and diplomatic sources, 
the paper identified the offi- 
cer as Mey Goarmeloc, the 
French army's chief liaison 
officer to the Serbs in his sec- 
tor of Bosnia. It said the inci- 
dent had left US officials 
"wary of trusting the French 
to cooperate” in any fixture 
undercover operation to cap- 


ture the increasingly Isolated 
Mr Karadzic. 

The defence ministry vigor- 
ously rejected the claim , say- 
ing in a statement that it 
"considers that the action of 
this officer did not at all com- 
promise the arrest of Rado- 
van Karadzic” and that it 
“categorically denies allega- 
tions cgHitig into question toe 
performance of the group of 
French soldiers in Bosnia”. 

Tatp last year, the chief 
prosecutor at The Hague. 
Louise Arbour, accused the 
French military of failing to 
cooperate with the tribunal 
and preventing officers testi- 
fying, although that row ap- 
pears to have been resolved. 
"War criminals in Bosnia feel 
completely safe in the French 
sector,” she said at the time. 


Dutroux escape revives the horror 


Suspicions of official collusion with the alleged paedophile 
will not go away, writes Stephen Bates in Brussels 
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B ELGIUM was con- 
vulsed last night by 
the seeming ease with 
which Marc Dutroux. the 
country’s most reviled and 
notorious criminal, had es- 
caped from police custody. 

It was the latest shock to 
the Belgian criminal justice 
system which has been 
rocked repeatedly by the 
8 tight, moustached figure 
of Mr Dutroux — a man 
convicted In the minds of 
most Belgians, if not yet by 
their courts, of some of the 
most shocking crimes the 
country has had to contend 
with. He is routinely de- 
scribed by newspapers as a 
monster. 

The fact that he could es- 
cape by pushing over a 
sing le gendarme in a magis- 
trates’ court in the country- 
side revived Belgians’ 
worst fears. 

Mr Dutroux, aged 41, a 
builder from Charleroi, is 
still awaiting trial nearly 
two years after hjs arrest on 
charges of killing four girls 
and abducting two more. His 
trial and that of his asso- 
ciates is not expected until 
file end of fids year. 

Within minutes of his es- 
cape, lawyers acting for the 
families of his victims it 
must have involved official 
collusion: “If be escaped, it 


must be because he knew 
where he could get help.” 
one said. 

But the likelier explana- 
tion may be worse: his es- 
cape was helped by the 
police incompetence that 
has dogged the case from 
day one and caused Bel- 
gians to question as never 
before how their criminal 
justice system works. 

Mr Dutroux sprang to no- 
toriety in August 1996 when 
he was arrested after his 


back garden. He also identi- 
fied an associate with 
whom he had foUen out. 
The two girls had 
apparently starved to death 
while locked in the cell the 
previous Christmas while 
Mr Dutroux had been in 
prison ^br four months on 
unrelated offences. 

Later, two other girls, 
both teenagers who had dis- 
appeared in 199S. were 
found buried under a shed 
on another of his properties. 


Police searched his house three times 
and heard children’s cries, but failed to 
find them, and so to save the girls’ lives 


van had been spotted near 
the site where a teenage girt 
had been abducted. After 
hours of interrogation he 
told the police that he would 
“give” them two giris. Be 
led them to a concealed cell 
in his basement, where they 
found the teenager and an- 
other girl, abducted three 
months earlier. They had 
been- sexually abused but 
were alive. 

Mr Dutroux then showed 
police where he had buried 
the bodies of two other 
girls, aged eight, in his 


A number of alleged asso- 
ciates, including his wife — 
a teacher who reportedly 
said she had been too 
frightened to feed the girls 
in his absence — have also 
been arrested and charged. 

What horrified the public 
was the disclosure that 
police had searched his 
house three times and even 
heard children’s cries, but 
had failed to find them, and 
so to save the giris’ Hives. 
The authorities had been 
given warnings about his 
activities for years and had 


even had the house under 
surveillance. 

So incompetent was the 
police search that many 
Belgians believe Mr Du- 
ttons must have had pro- 
tection, certainly for one of 
his sidelines, car theft. 

Two parliamentary in- 
quiries have foiled to find . 
any evidence of this. But 
they have castigated the 
police and magistracy fora 
catalogue of blunders In . 
their inquiries into child 
disappearances. So far 
none of the officers named . 
as incompetent has been 
disciplined. 

Public outrage was so 
great that 300,000 Belgians 
took to the streets of Brus- 
sels In October 1996 in an 
orderly demonstration de- 
manding changes to the. 
criminal justice system.^ 
But so far reforms prom-- 
ised by the flustered coali- 
tion government of Jeku- 
Luc Dehaene have become •; 
bogged down in political 
wrangles. 

Belgian police and magis- 
trates are badly paid and 
badly trained, and many ' 
owe advancement to politi-: 
cal patronage. The Systran 
is resistant to reform and 
sustained pressure for 
change is lacking. 

Last night Marc ' Ver- 
wilghen, the parliamentar- 
ian who led one of the In- 
quiries, said: “This time 
those in authority will have . 
to accept responsibility.” 


Shortages hit Serbian shoppers 


Even milk is scarce 
in Belgrade since 
the devaluation of 
the dinar, reports 

Karen Coleman 


T HE disorganised shelves 
of the state-run shop dis- 
play a range of products, 
from packets of pepper to lux- 
ury imported chocolates. But 
the fridge is empty of milk. It 
sold out early in the morning. 

For more than a fortnight 
there have been mUk short- 
ages in Belgrade shops. Pro- 
ducers have cut down their 
supplies as they watt for the 
price to be increased. Panic 
buying and fear of further 
cut-backs have left many cus- 
tomers without milk. 

“I am busy, and when I 
leave my job there is no mUk,” 
said Svetlana B o rovc a nln, a 
lawyer and mother of three. 
“It's only there early in die 
morning, and you tally get it 
in the evening if you are 
lucky.” 

Sugar, cooking oil and 
diesel off are also becoming 
harder to find, thanks to 
devaluation of the Serbian 
dinar. In an effort to stabilise 
the economy and stamp out 
illegal trading in foreign 
currency, the government 
reduced the value afthe dinar 

on April 1. 

Today a German mark Is 
worth six dinars. Before, the , 
official rate was 2L3. But the 
black-market dealers who can 
be found on any street comer 
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In Belgrade give a much 
higher rate, creating a dual 
financial system which the 
authorities are trying to 
eradicate. 

The devaluation sent prices 
soaring in restaurants, petrol 
stations and shops. Over- 
night, people were paying 10 - 
20 per cent more for imported 
goods: cigarettes, fuel and al- 
cohol. But most salaries 
stayed the same. 

People began to fear that 
the country was returning to 
the dark days of 1993 and 1984, 
when hyperinflation caused 
huge financial problems and 
severe shortages. In Serbia, 
war-imposed sanctions stilled 
Industry and left the country 

in r.hanR. 

An outer ' wall of sanctions 
still exists, preventing Yugo- 
slavia from joining key finan- 
cial and Other i nlpniatlnnal , 
institutions. Western inves- 1 
tors are slow to sink their j 
money in the still politically | 

unstable country. 

The unemployment rate is ! 
40 per cent and the average 
Income £120 a month, accord- 
ing to Danica Popovic, a pro- 
fessor at the Belgrade School 
of Economics. “The economy 
is falling after a decline of 
some 65 per cent In Industrial 
output since 1991.” she said. 
“With our rate of unemploy- 
ment, you have very unhappy 
people.” 

The lack of investment and 
continued embargoes have af- 
fected industries an over the 
country. The Pik Zeracm 
State-run dairy farm 12 miles 
from Belgrade, used to have a 
computerised milking system 
that increased productivity. 


But the sanctions have pre- 
vented computer parts being 
Imported. 

■Belgrade taxi drivers have ! 
been on strike in protest at 
fey earnings. Many of them 
drive clapped-out cars that 
spew black fumes. Zeljko 
Krahevlc, president of the 
Beo-Taxi Association, said 
drivers now worked twice as 
hard to get the income they 
earned three years ago. 


Pensioners are badly hit. 
too: 90 per cent of them do not, 
get enough to cover their 
minimum expenses. 

The crisis in the southern 
province of Kosovo is r 1 b» 
hampering economic growth. 
Foreign leaders are threaten- 
ing to impose stiffer sanctions 
on Yugoslavia if the Serbs 
and ethnic Albanians do not 
start a working dialogue 
soon. 


22 killed in Kosovo clashes 



/V N ETHNIC Albanian h» 

/“VKosorvo casts his ballot 

yesterday in a referendum 

designed by Serbs to reject 

Western intervention In the 
southern Serbian province. 
writes Karen Coleman. 
,JE went ?~ two People were 
killed when Albanian 
gunmen and Yugoslav 
troops clashed near the 
Kosovan border shortly 
before the polls opened. 

The Serbian Media 

Centre in Pristina, the 


capital ofKosovo, said, the 
Yugoslav army had stopped. 
200 armed men entering 
Kosovo from Albania. 

The country-wide 
referendum asked voters if 

they accep ted foreign 
mediation In the Kosovan 
conflict, as demanded by : 
et hnic Albani ans, 

President Slobodan 
Milosevic has said the strife 
m Kosovo Is an internal* 
affair. 

PHOTOGRAPH: QEORGI UKOVSW 
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flash with 
|iot police 
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m ^ ^sses European Union to tighten controls on sales to ‘the bad guys’ Hews in brief 

US bans gun sales to UK 


Mchanl Norton-Taylor 


T HE United States 
has told Britain it 
will cancel all pend- 
ing licences for the 
export of American 
small arms to British compa- 
mes as a first step towards 
stopping the supply of us 
to the European Union. 

It is understood that out- 
standing licences for US fire- 
arms exports to Britain cover 
more than 14,000 guns. 

Washington has warned 
that no new licences will be 
issued until EU gover nmen ts 
tighten controls to guarantee 
that the weapons are not re- 


exported "to the bad guvs". a 
senior US official told the 
New York Times. 

American firearms sold to 1 
European companies have I 
ended up in the hands of 
terrorists and organised crim- 
inal gangs, as well as in war 
^ nes m former Yugoslavia 
Turkey and central Africa, ac- 
cording to us and European 
law-enforcement officials at- 
tending the animal meeting of 
the United Nations Commis- 
sion on Crime Prevention and 
Cri mina l Justice in Vienna 

The irony of the United 
States, which has limited fire- 
arms controls, stopping trade 
to Britain, which now hay the 
strictest was.net lost on Brit- 


ish officials. And the Foreign 
Office Insisted yesterday that 
Britain "will not licence for 
export equipment which 
might be used for interna- 
tional aggression or internal 
repression". 

But the US move was taken 
the day Ox£am published a 
report that said Britain's 
small arms and ammimiiinn 
exports were still ending up 
"in the wrong hands", despite 
a government pledge not to 1 
sell weapons to countries i 
with poor human rights re- 
cords. Between 1995 and 1997, 
the aid agency said, Britain 
exported small weapons to 
more than 100 countries, in- 
cluding many riven by politi- 


cal unrest or involved In vio- 
lent conflicts. 

Oxfam called on EU govern- 
ments to set up a “fully ac- 
countable, open reporting" 
system for exports of small 
arms. If the British govern- | 
ment was serious about an 
ethical foreign policy, it 
should no longer allow the 
Department of Trade and In- 
dustry to be responsible for 
licensing, promoting, and 
controlling arms sales, it said. 
The Government should set 
up a single arms control 
agency. 

The DTI yesterday said that 
what the US decided was a 
matter for the US. But the For- 
eign Office said Britain was 


working with Washington to 
draw up a statement of princi- 
ples and an action plan, to 
combat firearms trafficking, 
at a meeting next month of the 
G8 group of industrialised 
countries in Birmingham. 

For the Clinton administra- 
tion. the model for interna- 
tional controls is a treaty 
signed in November by the 
US and other members of the 
Organisation of American 
States. 

US sources said controls 
had been agreed by officials 
from G8 countries, leaving 
the heads of government to 
endorse them formally at the 
Bi rmingham meeting. 

Although the regulations 


would restrict just eight 
countries, they Include the 
five largest arms-producing 
nations, which account for 
90 per cent of exports. 

Robin Cook, the Foreign 
Secretary, said Britain was 
aisn sponsoring a conference 
in South Africa to seek practi- 
cal ways to curb the trade and 
was supporting the Malian 
I initiative for a west African 
moratorium on the trade and 
manufacture of light arms. 

The initiatives were de- 
scribed by Dan Plescta of the 
British American Security In- 
formation Council as evi- 
dence of a "rising tide of op- 
position to the trade in small 
arms". 



celebrate court win 

JUBILANT nninnfirlalma Htrirtnry inabattlefor Australia's 
waterfront yesterday after a court ordered the reinstatement of 
2,400 sacked dockers. 

After a two-day hearing, the Melbourne federal court dis- 
missed an appeal by Patrick Stevedores against an earlier order 
that it should reinstate workers it sacked two weeks ago. The 
ruling was greeted with loud cheers by dockers and thousan d s 
of supporters gathered at picket lines around Australia. 

The decision is a blow to the government of John Howard, 
which has made "waterfront reform" one of its key policy 
planks. The sacked workers are all members of the Maritime 
Union of Australia, which has long held a monopoly on the 
waterfront. The dockers claim they have been the victims of an 
illegal union-busting conspiracy between Patrick, farmers and 
the conservative government — Reuters, Melbourne. 

California faces diesel curbs 

A POWERFUL anti-pollution authority in California is consider- 
ing new curbs on diesel fumes that could cause fundamental 
changes in Us economy, the world’s seventh biggest 

In a defeat for the state's chamber o£ commerce and the 
trucking industry, a scientific review board identified diesel 
femes as a major carcinogen and urged the Air Resources Board 
to act quickly to protect public health. The scientists reported that 
people in the Lbs Angeles basin breathed the worst fames — 

60 per cent above the average risk level — and that 14,850 Califor- 
nians could die of cancer caused by the fumes. 

The board has pioneered a ban or limitations on thousands of 
products linked to cancer and other diseases. These range from 
furniture glue to carpet Cleaners, as well as vehicle exhaust 
e miss ions. Critics fear the board could be taking the first steps 
towards banning dieseL — Christopher Reed, Los Angeles. 


Extortion cop’s suicide bid 

A TOP Italian policeman who faces a humilia ting trial on extor- 
tion charges was last night recovering in hospital after trying to 
kill himself by smashing his head repeatedly against the wall of 
his prison celL General Francesco Delfino of the paramilitary 
carabinieri was arrested earlier this month and accused of wring- 
ing £350,000 from the fondly of a kidnap victim whom he had 
known since he was a junior officer . — John Hooper. Rome. 


Turks call early election 

TURKEY'S prime minister, Mesut Yflmaz. and the opposition 
power-broker Deniz Baykal yesterday agreed to hold early elec- 
tions next March. “There win be both local and general ejections 
in March 1999," Mr Baykal said after meeting Mr Yflmaz. 

Mr Baykal said they had also agreed to form a pre-election . 
government after parliament returns from its summer recess in 
October. He said his leftwing party might join the new adminis 
(ration, which will be headed by an independent prime minister. 
Elections are not officially due until 2000. — Reuters, Ankara. 


Burundi attack kills 76 

HUTO rebels in Burundi killed 29 crvflians in an attack east of the 
ca pital , Bujumbura, the army said yesterday. Lieutenant-Colonel 
lsaie Nlbizi said the deaths occurred in dawn attacks in Isale 
commune. Troops from the Tutsi-dominated army had intervened 
and killed 47 rebels, be added. 

Meanwhile Bent Nielsen, a Danish aid worker, was killed late 
on Wednesday in an apparent car-jacking attempt in Bujumbura, 
aid officials said. — Reuters. Bujumbura. 


Nasty name backfires 

A RACEHORSE in New Zealand was abruptly withdrawn from a 
rare to Wellington after foe authorities discovered that her name, 
spelt backwards, could cause offence, the Evening Post reported 
yesterday. 

Tulsy Tsan was renamed Ben Again and returned to the track 
on Tuesday. — Reuters, Wellington. 


‘Harassed’ 
Kenyan 
hawkers 
clash with 
riot police 
in Nairobi 


B^ENYAN not police fired 
■Vteargas clubbed and 
wounded at least one 
protester (above) as they tried 
to break up a violent protest 
by hawkers and minibus 
drivers in Nairobi yesterday. 

Hundreds of the protesters 
disrupted rush hour traffic to 
draw attention to alleged 
police and city council 
harassment. They blocked 


roods and lit fires in the ciiy 
centre early yesterday. 

They claimed dozens of 
unlicensed drivers who 
compete for feres with the 
city’s minibuses were 
arrested on Wednesday and 
unfair ly accused of robbery. 

The local council is also 
accused of system ati c all y 
harassing the often 
unlicensed hawkers who sell 


anything from watches to 
handkerchiefs on the streets. 

By mid-morning traffic had 
returned to normal in the city 
centre, although most shops . 
and businesses remained 
closed in the city centre. 

On Wednesday, newspapers 
BaiflfoA rHy nmirirti had b anned 

hawking in foe business 
district in an effort to combat 
lawlessness. — Reuters. 


It’s Time for 300MH 


J AMES Earl Ray. the 
petty criminal who con- 
fessed to. assass inat ing 
Martin Lather King Jr, then 
recanted and spent decades 
seeking a trial, died yester- 
day, Tennessee state offi- 
cials said. He was aged 70. 

By pleading guilty In 
1969 Ray avoided the possi- 
bility of a conviction at 
trial and a death sentence. 
Hie then argued for years 
that he was coerced Into 
making the plea. 

His attempt to get a trial 
drew support from an un- 
likely coalition that in- 
cluded his own family and 
King’s, as well as civil 
rights leaders who believed 
rang was the victim of a 
conspiracy, not a lane man. 

Shortly after Ray pleaded 
guilty, Coretta Scott King, 
the gintn civil rights lead- 
er’s wife; said there had 
been “many fingers which 
helped pun the trigger.** 
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James Earl Ray, pictured here in 1991, who i died yesterday. 


Arguing for a trial 
recently, she said: “Even if 
no new light Is shed an file 
foots con ce rnin g my hns- 


we and foe nation can have 

the. satisfaction of knowing 

that justice has ran its 
course in fids tragedy." 

The Rev Joseph Lowery, 


a co-founder of King’s 
Southern Christian Leader- 
ship Conference, said he 
never believed Ray was 
smart enough to plan foe 
assassination alone. 

Dexter King, one of the 
■aiaiTi civil rights leader’s 
four children, met with Ray 
In prison in 1997 and said 
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Obituaries, page 14- 


Brazil’s Cardoso hit by death of friends 


Therearefears that the loss of two key supporters of reform will 
hold up vital legislation, reports Alex Bellos in Sao Paolo 


T HE Brazilian govern- 
ment, still reeling, from 
the death last .weekend 
of President Fernando Henri- 
qne Cardoso’s closest political 
friend, has been dealt a fin> 
ther Wow with the sudden 

death of a' second ally. 

Luis Eduardo Magalhaes* 


Ult? gUVUI pilirnir * — . 

lower and the marshal 
of an flmhMoug reform pro- 
gramme, died of a heart al ht ck 

on Tuesday night He was ffl.- 

Two days earlier the com- 
munications tuinister, Senpo 
Motta, the most forceful pro-, 
reform voice in the cabinet,- 
died from a chronic lung all-, 
ment He was 57. 


Tbe ftfloot from the deaths 
«rifl paralyse congress for 
weeks and threaten to expose 
Lati n America's biggest econ- 
omy to the threat of an Asm- 
style currency crisis by delay- 
ing key legislation. 

Traditionally, ac- 

tivity hi Brazil windsdown 
for foe World Cup f&otbaU 

tournament In June. In J jny 
campaigning starts for the 

general election in October. 

"It is hard to imagine any- 
thing worse for Cardoso- It is 
tSmiable that Magalhaes 
death is a threat to the gov- 
ernment's reforms/’ fo® 
lyst Leon de Martins Rodn- 


Sergio Motta, aged 57. was 
nicknamed the “the tractor*' 
because he was credited with 
being the engine of the gov- 
ernment's reforms, holding 
together the five-party coali- 
tion with tough leadership. 

He used his close friendship 
with Mr Cardoso — they were 
both leftwing activists in - the 
1970a — to act as the presi- 
dent's go-between with an 
often diffic ult congress. 

Magalhaes, who smoked 
two packets of cigarettes a 
day and suffered from high 
blood pressure, was a leader 
of a rightwing party in the co- 
alition and was often referred 
to by the media as “Mr 


Reforms" because of his close 
association with the reform 
drive. He was being groomed 
as a possible presidential can- 
didate for elections in 2002. 

Mr Cardoso cut short an 
official visit to Spain to 
return to Brazil for his fu- 
neral cm Wednesday. 

"Destiny has not spared the 
president and foe country two 
irreparable losses in such a 
short period of time," the 
president said in a statement. 

Analysts said a vote on the 
social security reform bill, 
which had been scheduled for 
next week, may have to be de- 
layed until next year. 

Its successful passage is 
vital for the continuation or 
Mr Cardoso’s “Real Flan”, an 
economic package that has 
reduced hyperinflation and 
allowed for steady growth. 
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Philippines prepares for election 


Millions starving 
as El Nino effect 
hits Mindanao 


Oft** T0 



Claire Wattorstefn 
in Mindanao 


D esperate farmers 
in the southern Phil- 
ippines who have 
been stricken by a drought 
induced by El Nino arfe 
resorting to eating poison- 
ous plants and selling their 
children. 

Meanwhile the country’s 
government is lavishing 
funds on the election cam- 
paign instead of emergency 
food rations, critics claim. 

According to the Red 
Cross, at least 2 million 
people in Mindanao and a 
further 175.000 on the 
island of Cebu are in dire 
need of food because of the 
drought which has been 
ravaging the south for al- 
most a year. 

Rice harvests in the 
worst-hit areas are down by 
90 per cent, and r ainfall 
last month was just 2mm 
against the usual 138 mm. 
Families who planted 
drought-resistant crops 
such as cassava have had 
even this emergency food 


destroyed by starving rate. 

n P 40 are 

reported to have died of 
food poisoning and scores 
more have been hospital- 
teed after eating kayos, or 
wild yams. If not prepared 
properly, the yams can 
cau se respiratory 
paralysis. 

The. victims, mostly in- 
digenous mo untain tribe- 
speople, have been imqfrie 
to prepare the yams as they 
cannot afford to use their 
dwindling water supplies. 

One skeletal village chief 
remarked: “It is better to 
die on a full stomach than 
an empty one.** 

Others have fallen ill 
after drinking water from 
stagnant pools or sap from 
the trunks of banana trees. 

In desperation, formers 
have sold farm anhnak and 
equipment to buy ri«» — 
meaning they may have to 
use their bare hand*, for. 
plou ghing next planting sea- 
son. Local reports say one 
couple had sold their chil- 
dren — although they were 
too ashamed to be identified. 
Village officials have been 
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A group of children in Mindanao wait for the distribution of relief flood by the government 


PHOTOGRAPH: PAT ROOUE 


calling for an increased 
police p re s e nce in the area 
as crime, especially food 
theft, has soared. 

D amian n Callino, a coun- 
cillor in Buot Taup, 10 


miles west of Cebu City, 
said: “Life here is miser- 
able. We cannot just arrest 
those who steal the crops. 
They do it because there is 
nothing left to eat.” 


After repeatedly denying 
there was a food crisis, the 
government finally took 
action in late March after 
farmers threatened to over- 
ran warehouses stocked 


with rice which they could 
no longer afford to buy. 

Emergency supplies of 
rice are now on their way 
from from China. Vietnam 
and Thailand. 


L ESS than a month be- 
fore Filipinos go to the 
pniu b> elect a new 
president, the candi- 
dates sawn happier challeng- 
ing each other to boxing 
mafr-hes than unveiling their 
plans to resuscitate the 
stricken economy. A leading 
political scientist at the Uni- 
versity of the Philippines, Alex 
Aifagnn, describes the cam- 
paign as probaWy the worst in 
the country's history 
“There have been no policy 
debates. It’s extraordinary.’' 
he said. 

A major stumbling block, 
according to Mr Magno, is the 
leading candidate, Joseph 
“Erap” Estrada, foe current 
vice-president- The portly for- 
mer movie idol and college 


"My cooks will have to be 
more careful.” he s aid . 

Not to be outdone*, Prest: 
Ramos claims he 1 b being 
stalked by a hired gun. . \f : 

A former Estrada aide and 
disgraced senior policeman, 
Reynaldo Betrays, claims foe 
vice-president asked him to. 
have Mr Ramos assa s si nat ed. 
back in 1992 so that he could 
j- airg over at foe presidential 
palace. The pair had become 
drinking buddies after Mr 
Berroya had been disp a tc he d- 
to arrest Mr Estrada for his. 
habit of urinating on police: 
officers whQe drunk. 

P ol i c e chiefe are also inves-; 
tl gating claims that the coun- 
try’s second most wanted 
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US fixes talks 
for Afghan foes 


Suzanne Gokfen berg 
in Islamabad 


M embers of Afghani- 
stan’s Taliban army 
have begun to arrive 
in foe Pakistani capital to 
meet their northern foes for 
talks arranged by Bill Rich- 
ardson, foe US ambassador to 
foe United Nations. 

But foe prospect of talks on 
a ceasefire and exchange of 
prisoners has been eclipsed 
by a stand-ofi 1 between foe 
Taliban and foe UN. 

On Monday foe Taliban, who 
control more than 80 per cent of 
A fgh anis t an, barred the UN’s 
coordinator of humanitarian 
assistance from Afghanistan, 
further jeopardising aid opera- 
tions in the rebel-hdd north 
and the Thllban’s southern 
stronghold. Kandahar , 

“The tragedy is that this is 
paralysing programmes,” 
said Sarah Russell, a UN 
spokeswoman in Islamabad. 
“Basically, we are in limbo.” 
Neither side showed any 
sign of softening yesterday, 
but diplomats were anxious 
to piny down the row over the 
UN aid coordinator, Alfredo 
Wttschi-Cestari. The Taliban 
accuse him of “disrespect to 
natMnai religion, culture and 
tradition , because he refosed 
to comply with their edict 

narring non-Afghan Muslim 
women from working without 
a w e I^ative in attendance. 

Mr Richardson's main 
achievement during his one- 
day visit to Kabul and foe 
Sbeberghan headquarters of 
General Abdul Rashid Dos- 
“ifitary leader of foe 
forces, was to set 
a date for foe sides to meet. 

The talks win be held be- 
Fore April 27 — the 20th anni- 
versary of foe communist rev- 
olution that set Afehanistan 
on its road to r uin 
Both sides promised Mr 
Richardson that they would 
not launch fresh attacks, but 
within hours there were 
of fighting in the 
Ghorband valley, about as 
miles north of Kabul. 

Bie Taliban ambassador to 

J? 1 2f na ^ d ’ MuUah Abdul 
Hakim Mujahid, said Kabul 
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Bill Richardson: He got talks 
to start by next Monday 


would give its opponents 
until today to stop fi ghting he- 
fore it considered retaliation. - 

“At least we will exchange, 
id eas. At least we will come 
together, so that is a Mg 
achievement," the mullah said. 

“The issue Of Af ghantefam wiTI 

not be settled in one day, obe 
month or even one year.” 

Until foe sides meet, how- 
ever, the focus is on foe show-- 
down over Mr WitschiCesr 
tan. The Taliban see h»m as a 
symbol of Western criticism 
of their human rights abuses. 

The standoff hi ghlight* foe 
international community’s; 
milure to persuade the Taliban 
to lift their ban on girls gnrfng 
to school and women walking. 

"The trouble with Afehani- 
stan is the lack of leverage, ” a 
diplomat said. “The - Ameri- 
cans may be a superpower, 
but they also have limited 
lever age over foe Taliban.” 

Privately, aid workers in 
Afghanistan admit they are 
hampered in dealing with the 
Taliban because foe UN Is 
confused about balancing in- 
ternational standards of 
human rights against the 
sheer need of Afghans. 

UN operations In Afghani- 
stan were circumscribed even 
before foe Taliban marched 
into Kabul in September 1996. 
But its decision to halt relief 
operations In foe north last 
autumn, after food aid was 
looted by anti-Taliban forces, 
toft 200,000 people hungry 
during a punishing winter. - 
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Police forces assume that they can draw 
a blank cheque to meet their spiralling 
budgets. Duncan Campbell questions 
whether we are getting value for our money 

Fair cops, 
fair costs 





I N London, an inquiry into 
the handling of the investi- 
gation of fiie murder of 
Stephen Lawrence - is 
underway fa Aberdeen, a 
chief crmstaMfi ls under' 
pressure to resign.: ffiDowmg 
serious criticisms of the bate 
tiling of another murder hunt 
In both inquiries, daims of 
inefficiency have been made. 
Next month, the Police Federa- 
tion wflL gather for fits' anrimil 
confere nce In Bonmahouth 
when the future financing of - 
a good moment to ask if we are. 1 
getting value fix money from 
fhis segment of the criminal 
justice system, which now costs 
£10,480 miElan a year? 

The publication this 
weekfi) of a- report which 
links hard drugs to crime 
raises again the Issue of pub- 
lic spending on an .aspects of 
crime from policing to prose- 
cution to legal aid to proba- 
tion to ja£L Is criminal justice 
now such a hungry beast that 
it demands an ever-increasing 
budget? 

When fife first audit of 
police- costs was conducted, by 
Sir PataickSheehR then chair- 
man of BAT Industries^! the 
behest of Kenneth Clarke, in 
199i there was, in some parts 
of the service, an affronted 
reaction that a tobacco manu- 
facturer cHmniri presume to 
inspect and criticise the work- 
ings uf a public service Resis- 
tance to change within the 
police was enormous and it 
was asserted that policing was 
one area . where economies- 
cooldhot bejuade without dis- 
astrous consequences. 

That iwtitode has largely 
changed. There is now a recog- 
nition in the ranks that tbe 


pciBce is a service which has to 
compete with. tbe NHS, educa- 
tion and social services, and win 
inevitably be subject to politic 
scrutiny and cannot expect 

Wilrenflrtr FftM ^ p^ iwrwijiwc 7 - 

Tbe resistance encountered 
by the Audit Commission when 
it started' examining police 
practices has also largely evap- 
orated. David EOakey president 
of the Assomaticai of Chief 
Police Officers, said recently 
that police now accepted that 
they should he judged by at 
T ftftSfr some Of tbe mp a a i ratilB 
parts of their performance: 
dear-up rates, arrest rates per 
officer; response times to 999 
ratio, and numbers, of officers 
on tbe beat So what, areas 

1 should b» -orai frnteffd? 

To put ■file police in context, 
it is necessary to look at the 
cost of the entire cr iminal Jus- 
tice system. This has' increased 
in real terms in the last ten 
years by 53.7 par cent Within 
this, police costs are 38 per cent 

up Thd police element appears 

to compare weh with increases 
in costs fi>r the Grown Prosecu- 
tion Service (961 per cent). 
Criminal injuries Compensa- 
tion (325 pear c*ait) and Legal 
Aid (137 per cent). 

However; the comparisons 
are in many ways unfair: the 
CPS increase is m ainl y 
because that organisation was 
not flztt? operational at the 
time; compensation has risen 
dramatically as a result of pub- 
licity, the legal aMbfll Is bigger 

because there are more prose- 
cutions: prison costs (up 54 per 
cent) and probation (up 42 per 
cent) reflect that But the sus- 
picion that costs have spiralled 
because ministers feared 
antagonising the service is not 


justified by the figures. Even 
so, expenditure per bead of 
population (England and 
Wiles) an the police is now 
£123.10 per year I n 1987/88 the 
figure was £87(2). Total expen- 
diture on flie police stands at 
£7.21 bfifioa, of which more 
than half — £3i& billion — is 
accounted for by salaries and a 
farther £L02 billion by civilian 
salaries. Increasingly savings 
are made by shifting clerical 
dn*ie* to non-police staff who 

are cheaper to employ A time- 
bomb within the accounts is 
tbe £820 million paid out in pas- 
sion k_ As more and more offi- 
cers retire and live longei; 
win rise accardinglyfS). The 
Home Office is conscious at the 
costs involved and how they 
mi ght affect file police budget 
but are anxious not to start a 
tow by tampering with pension 
arrangements. As a result, this 
section wfll grow; and have an 
even greater effect on what is 
available fix the service. 

What the police always say 
is that they are dealing with 
an ever-increasing workload 
as crime Increases. For 
although recorded crime is 
going down, 18.7 million inci- 
dents were dealt with last 
yean up 2 per cent on 1993/94. 
The n umb er of 999 calls — 
partly a result of otir booming 
mobile plume culture, where a 
dozen people may report the 
gjiTnfl roadside incident — is 
up 38 per emit to 7.3 million a 
j yeaif*). And while crime over- 
j an has started to fell over tbe 
i last few years, violent crime 
: r emains on the increase. What 
value far money do the police 
provide there? 

Compared to, far instance, 
the United States, we have a 
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low murder rate, with 681 
homicides in 1996, a small hut 
s|gnfflrant In nr 3 ^ on the 
1984 figure Of 624. Of the 1996 
killings, 93 per cent were 
detected, compared with 96 
per cent in 1988. Kidnapping 
has trebled to 1,429 but the 
ifaterHnn rate remains high 
(81 per cent) as does the detec- 
tion rate fix wounding (74 per 
cent). Crfmfnat statistics indi- 
cate that reported rapes have 
doubled from 2,855 In 1988 to 
5,759 in 1996, with detection up 
from 72 per cent to 77 per cent 
(this, of course, does not mean 
flint fire detection leads to a 
successful prosecution). 

On file Iks serious crimes 
but the ones that cause more 
widespread concern, figures 
are less impressive. An average 
of 12.2 per centn of burglaries 
are detected by primary means 
and a farther 92 per eart hy 
other means — essentially con- 
victed burglars admitting to 
other burglaries. Detection 
rates of afi crimes per nffliw 
average out at eight a year 

T HE police recog- 
nise that burglary 
Is the crime that 
fang*; the greatest 
distress to the 
greatest number of 
people and so have focused on 
it This Is ora of the reasons for 
the decline In the number of 
reported burglaries. The police 
also recognise that the public 
likes to see more bobbies an the 
beat and one of tbe aims of file 
Sheehy Heport was to address 
this. How much has chan ged? 

There are now over 5,000 
more nrmgfcaKIeg than in 1988 
and more than 8,000 additio n al, 
civilian workers than in 1988. 
Constables have increased in 
number fitXQ 92J39B In 1988 to 
98432(0), with the total 
stren gth (all ranks up to chief 
constable) at 127,158 — up from 
124480. In the meantime, the 
supervising ranks have been 
rut- superintendents by 37 per 
cent to fewer than L500. 

The H om e Office fended an 
additional ljOOO const ables to 
response to public and police 

pressure. But the public still 
gppms fu ftv4 that ther e are not 
encash on the streets. Satisfee- 
(ton ratings fix most police wo* 
la high — 92 per cent fix 
response on burglaries, 86 per 
rpnt on 999 «»71g — but low fix 
foot and mobile patrols (42 per 
cent**). 

What this week's Home 
Office figures on drugs-related 
crime raises is the question of 
bow police manpower should 
be split between anfrburgjar 
operations, drags crackdowns, 
more visfide officers, more 
stopandsearches? to 1988, fix 
instance, there were 149,600 
stop and searches. By 1996, the 


Not all police operations 
are up in the air; and a 
main problem Is over how 
to deploy resources 

PHOTOGRAPHS EAMONN MCCABE, 
DB*STHonre 

figure had climbed to 814400(8). 
While 16 per cent of the stops 
led to an arrest in 1988, only H 
per cent did so in 1996. Drug 
seizures by police totalled 
32,947 in 1988, compared to 
107,695 to 1995(B). 

Here are two areas of 
increased activity which are 
clearly time ^n niaTTTiing and 

both have a political perspec- 
tive: stop and searches have 
long been seen by some mem- 
bers of the black community 
as a way of targwfi ing 'them; 
cannabis decxhninalisatlon 
campaigners point out that 
the vast majority of drug 
prosecutions and seizures are 
of cannabis. Who knows best? 

Jack Straw has so tor had a 
mwifart y hle wo rking relation- 
ship with tbe police, having 
airwmfliiiy won the confi- 
dence of officers who had been 
highly suspicious of Labour to 
the late seventies and early 
eighties. Now with tbe benefit 
of reports by the Inspectorate, 

Aiirit t fi rarnfilwrinn and bin 

own research departments. 
Straw can look more closely at 
how Hinds are spent It is only 
when publicity focuses on a 
case like that of Step hen 
Lawrence that the public 
learns In detail how Its taxes 
are being used In the most sen- 
sitive of cases. 

The service has gone 
through f«qiny dmngwi in the 
last decade, some self-imposed, 
some fa response to outside' 
pressures. What Jack Stran; 
senior police officers and police 
authorities have to deMde la 
whether; even now their 
resources are being employed 
both as efficiently as they «»n 
be and in ways that attract the 
greatest public confidence. 

Sources |1) Drug Testing 
Arrestees. Home Office Research 
Rnd&rgs, 70; (2) What Price 
Policing? A Study of Efficiency and 
Valuator Money In the Police 
Service. HM Inspectorate of 
Pofice, 1 998^3) CtPFA Police 
Statistics; ( 4 ) What Price Policing? 
(5) AudR Commission on Ponce 
Services, 1 998; (0) Home Office 
Police Strength Return; (I) Audit 
Commission on Pofice Services 

1 998; (8) HO statistical bulletin on 
use cf podoe powers under the 
PoKce and Criminal Evidence Act 
(R4CE), 1996; (9) HO Statistical 
Bulletin: Drug Statistics 1 985. 
Graphic* sources: AB taken 
from tables in What Price Policing? 
Oraphle*: Ftobarr Sheehy. 
nt t s arehs Matt Keating. 

Duncan Campbefl Is the 
Guardian'S crime correspondent 
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Comment 


Diary 


Emily Barr 


W ORDS have been ex- 
changed at the 
BBC’s Breakfast 
News. On Wednesday, the 
editors decided that the pro- 
gramme should explain the 
World Cup ticket situation 
in such depth, and at such 
length, that the story of a 
certain hazardous consign- 
ment making its way to the 
north of Scotland merited 
no coverage whatsoever 
during the entire two hour 
programme. Presenters 
Justin Webb and Sophie 
Ra worth seized the opportu- 
nity to point out the story to 
viewers during their review 
of the papers, noting: "Oh 
look, this is very interest- 
ingT 1 Webb was later seen 
engaging in a fhll and frank 
exchange of views with edi- 
tors and Is said to be “hop- 
ping znad”. He will be spend- 
ing the next week in the 
more cerebral surroundings 
of The World Tonight 
where, we can only hope, 
snch a situation is less 
likely to arise. 


G odliness aside, 
nothing gives the 
Diary more pleasure 
thana bit of cl eanlin ess. To 
malic the National Spring 
Clean Campaign, we urge 
readers in Peterborough to 
attend the Town Hall at 
11.15 this morning. There 
they will be able to watch 
Alderney, the newest Wora- 
ble, and local MP Helen 
Brin ton boarding the Mac- 
Donald’s bus for a day spent 
making good use of the 
things that the everyday 
folk leave behind. Helen and 
Alderney will enjoy lunch at 
MacDonald's and a map p 
show. All reports welcomed. 


A S Rosie Boycott 

leaves the groovy In- 
dependent for the 
more staid confines of the 
Express, we would like to 
point out that there are 
many uses of cannabis to in- 
terest her new readers. It 
can relie ve the suffering 
caused by glaucoma, sciat- 
ica and MS, for example. 
Furthermore, according to 
the Sindie, life without can- 
nabis involves “more 
crime”. Hemp cloth can also 
be useful. The Express is, in 
short, the perfect forum for 
Rosie to continue her cru- 
sade for legalisation. Good 
luck to her. 


I N Cheltenham, there isa 
lack of consensus when it 
comes to pigeons. At St 
Mary’s Church, 20 have 
been shot dead by marks- 
men because church offi- 
cials were annoyed because 
they blocked gutters and 
damaged the belfry. More 
cheerlngly. In another part 
of town, RSPCA inspector 
Dave Johnson-BHl spent 
three hours on his bands 
and knees saving 40 pigeons 
who were trapped under 
netting over the Midland 
pnnk. Make ypur minds up, 
people of Cheltenham. 


JB PRESS re 
MW the Camp 
intPreedomi 


PRESS release from 
the Campaign for 

i conforma- 
tion reveals, very openly, 
that next Tuesday the Free- 
1 dom oflnformation awards 
wifi, he presented to “Indi- 
viduals who have fought ef- 
fectively against official se- 
crecy” by none other than 
Lord Irvine ofLairg. The 
same Lord Irvine, that is, 
who made his decorators 
sign the Official Secrets act 
when they were putting up 
that wallpaper; Just the 
man for the Job. 


EARTWARM3NG 
news from Russia, 
where scientists have 
discovered a previously un- 
known blue rock in the 
Urals. The Fortean Times 
reports that, after careful 
consideration, scientists 
have named It Dlanite, and 
souvenirs and Jewellery are 
being crafted as we speak. 
Well, ft’s what she would 
have wanted. 


aaBtUOTE of the day; 

■ .■“That is so beautiful 
WK that if all the people 
in Afghanistan were made 
to hear it, I thin k they’d stop 
fighting” — David Lloyd- 
Webber, aged five, listening 
to daddy Julian playing the 
cello. 




These women have found their 
cause, but they’re not sure what it is 



B Y Tuesday the rumours 
in the West Country 
had grown so wild that 
national news agencies bad 
given up even trying to report 
them. It was left to local radio 
and gossips to spread them, a 
task they performed so profi- 
ciently that protestors were 
out in at least three separate 
towns that night, each group 
convinced Sidney Cooke was 
in their local police station. If 
there’s, one thing guaranteed 
to get people out on the streets 
today, It is the whispered 
arrival of a paedophile. The 
helpfulness of such protests is 
increasingly being ques- 
tioned. What we haven’t 
asked, however, is whether 
these protests actually have 
anything at all to do with 
paedophiles. 

The nightly picket outside 
Yeovil police station begins 
with excitable teenage girls 
huddled under umbrellas, 
who seem more like hopefhl 
fens camped outside a pop 
star’s hotel than protestors. 
Kids freewheel past on bikes; 
a little boy has a picture of 
Cooke wrapped round his fece 
like a Halloween mask and is 
spooking his mates. A bunch 
of lads are here because, they 
say, it's a laugh, and because 
Cooke's a dirty old shit One of 
them thinks you can't put that 
in the papers. “Yes you bloody 
well can. And I'll sign it as 
well” Mothers with prams 
gather in the dusk. . 

On Tuesday night there are 
over 100 people here, and 
something of a rift Is develop- 
ing. One woman has brought 
along a noose, and the orga- 
nisers are panicky, fearing 
they will look like a lynch 
mob on the telly. A voice 
shouts out “But if we turn 
nasty they'll have to listen.” 
“If you want to turn nasty, 
we’ll be a witch hunt." 

“So? What's wrong with 
that? We used to bum witches 


and it worked.” A hasty 9016 
on whether to turn nasty Is 
taken, and soundly defeated. 
The woman with the noose 
retreats, sour faced, but is 
later caught showing it to the 
TV cameras. 

They hold a candlelit vigil 
In the dark and a minute’s 
silence for Jason Swift, during 
which women stare (town at 
(heir cupped glows of light, 
transfixed. Afterwards, people 
get up on railing s and address 
Qie crowd, mostly raging at 
Faddy Ashdown (leader of toe 
Lib Dezns and MP for Yeovil) 
for describing them as a lynch 
mob on the news; people turn 
to each other and nod exagger- 
atedly, like sixth formers act- 
ing a crowd scene for a school 
play. When the odd voice 
heckles — “Kill the bastard 
Cooke!’’ — scandalised titters 
shiver through the crowd. 
Every so often, someone 
stares up at a window in the 
station, claiming to see a 
shadow move; everyone 
points, and rapt faoes gaze up 
as if witnessing some satanic 
apparition. 

What is going on in Yeovil? 
In this crowd are grand- 
mothers, teenagers, business- 
men, few of whom if any have 
attended a protest before in 
their life (and they make this 
point with pride). But it turns 
out that few are even confi- 
dent that Cooke Is in Yeovil. 
That is not the point What 
Cooke offers, wherever he is, 
is a rare opportunity to really 
hate someone, loudly, pub- 
licly, and whh absolute impu- 
nity. It is a matter of good and 
evfi, charged with toe righ- 
teous turbo of children’s inno- 
cence, and so a gesture against 
Cooke defines you as decent 
There are very few groups of 
people you can respectably 
hate any more. Paedophiles 
are the very thing 

This is one explanation, but 
it is not enough to account for 


the week’s events in Yeovfl. 
Some of those in the crowd 
just came along for a bit of 
sport but many have been 
engaged in a formidable oper- 
ation. Since Saturday, a group 
of broadly uneducated moth- 
ers with no experience of this 
sort have formed a team, orga- 
nised banners, bad posters 
printed for free, fielded the 
media, persuaded Tesco’s to 
take a petition in their store, 
prt hold of free candles, and 
pressured Paddy Ashdown, as 
their MP, to hold a special 
meeting with them after a 


Paedophiles are 
one of the few 
groups you can 
respectably hate 


march they’ve organised for 
tomorrow. They have strug- 
gled skilfully and successfully 
to keep the protests peaceful. 

They meet daily at one of 
their houses, where Channel 5 
and ITN camera crews film 
them plotting their next 
moves, amid the clatter of kids 
kept home (“Because I've got a 
nasty man in the middle of my 
school," a little girl explains 
to me). By Wednesday, they 
had heard of the Grampian 
police chief Ian Oliver ("Well, 
he’s got to go.” they agree, and 
add this to their list of de- 
mands, although they cannot 
remember his name and have 
to ask me for details of his 
misdemeanour), and Megan's 
Law (about revealing the 
whereabouts of offenders), 
which they are now demand- 
ing be introduced, although 
they're not “utterly up on it” 
just yet They talk excitedly 
about liaising with other 
groups, but indulge in few 
lurid diatribes about Cooke. 


New Labour persists in viewing the British people as incorrigibly conservative 


FreetheBG 


John Gray 
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Government seems 

set to go ahead with Its 
_ decision to ban over- 
the-counter sales of vitamin 
B 6 In doses of over 10 mg. It 
defends its decision by 
riahnlng there is a risk of 
harm with larger doses. Is it 
showing a legitimate con- 
cern for health and safety? 
Or Is It befog needlessly pa- 
ternalistic? The public in- 
clines to the latter view. 
MPs and government offi- 
cials have received more let- 
ters protesting against the 
ban than they have received 
on any subject other than 
BSE. Many of the people 
who bought the 2^500,000 
large-dose packs of the vita- 
min last year view the fact 
that in future they will need 
a prescription as a heavy- 
handed restriction on their 
personal choices. 

They are right Not for the 
first time, the Government 


appears to have committed 
itself to an authoritarian 
stance that large sections of 
the public reject and virtu- 
ally no one actively sup- 
ports. To be sure, it claims 
that it is acting on scientific 
advice. But on this and 
many questions sci- 

entists are divided. Some 
point to studies that suggest 
serious risks to a few who 
take heavy doses; others 
refer to the large numbers 
of people — many of them 
women using it to alleviate 
PMT — who appear to have 
bene fit ed Cram it for many 
years without harnrftil side- 
effects. In truth there is no 
scientific consensus on the 
scale of the risks. When sci- 
entists are divided in ' this 
way government must take 
a decision of principle. It 

must invoke the fundamen- 
tal values by Which its poli- 
cies are guided. 

In ite TiantTIfinp of the BSE 
crisis the last- Conservative 
government showed that it 


had no guiding values. It 
repeatedly invoked a new 
authority, “the science”, to 
underwrite the desultory 
policies into which It stum- 
bled from time to time, in 
the forlorn hope of escaping 
responsibility for their con- 
sequences. But the present 
Government's falling is not 
that it has no overall guid- 
ing valne s. It is that on 
some important' issues of 
personal freedom its poli- 
cies appear to be guided by 
a backward-looking outlook 
that does not reflect the val- 
ues of Britain’s liberal 
majority. 

F ORjtbe many thou- 
s and $ of people who 
have written to their 
MFs to protest against Gov- 
ennnmrt policy on vitamin 
B 6 it raises fundamental 
of persroal freedom, 
ffigbtly, they view St as an 
attack on their ability to 
make responsible choices 
about their own Kth. 


Restricting the availability 
of a widely used vitamin Is 
not a narrow issue of con- 
sumer regulation. It denies 
the basic freedom of people 
to mafcp their own Judg- 
ments of the benefits and 
risks of different ways of 
safeguarding health. The 
growing popularity of all 
kinds of complementary 
medicine shows that this is 
a freedom to which many 
people are deeply attached. 

A deep movement in pub- 
lic opinion is underway. 
Voters have a declining tol- 
erance of restraints on 
choice whose necessity can- 
not be unequivocally dem- 
onstrated. For most, the 
mere say-so of authority — 
whether it be political, reli- 
gions or~ scientific — is no 
longer enough to Justify pol- 
icies that rffrmfwteh personal 
freedom. Harm to others, or 
a definite public interest, 
must be at stake- Few of 
those who think In this way 
are dogmatic libertarians. 


‘Tve never felt more edu- 
cated In my life,” the chief 
organiser, Debra Spencer, 
tells me. “People I've known 
for years are saying at last 
five found my cause." She is 
flushed, giddy and exhila- 
rated: none of the women has 
slept much, and they are high 
on adrenalin. 

What Debra has probably 
found, in feet, is not "her 
cause” hut common cause — 
toe sensation of communal 
motivation. Their demonstra- 
tions have shades or political 
rallies, religious ceremonies, 
union meetings — all those 
group experiences which used 
to define people’s sense of 
selves, and which are no 
longer available to them. And 
so now, people like Debra or- 
ganise against paedophiles. In 
a few years, the cause will be 
something else. 

This is no more about pae- 
dophiles than witch hunts 
were about witches, or the 
mass grieving for Diana was 
about Diana, or football hooli- 
ganism was about football. Of 
course people in Yeovfl are 
concerned for their children. 
But statistically, their kids are 
more likely to be run over by 
a car on the way to toe pro- 
tests — or abused by the men 
staying home to look after 
them while their mothers 
march — than to be hurt by a 
man like Sidney Cooke. The 
danger Is that legislators will 
mistake their zeal for public 
feeling about paedophiles, and 
be pressured into passing ill- 
conceived legislation. 

Debra has been thoughtful 
in every aspect of organising 
the campaign. Then I ask her 
what she thinks should actu- 
ally be done about paedo- 
philes. She pauses, blank, and 
asks her fellow organiser to 
help her out with an answer. 
Just say the same sort of thing 
as me, her friend says. Yeah, 
she agrees, but what’s that? 


But they are mistr us t f ul of 
restrictions whose justifica- 
tion is paternalist or merely 
moralising. For thk emerg- 
ing majority, ethical life has 
to do with personal auton- 
omy and self-realisation, 
not with some imposing 
their values on others. That 


Shoot the 
lot of them 



T HE Pope, Amnesty In- 
ternational and UN 
human rights officials 
have united to condemn the 
Rwandan government for Its 
decision to execute at least 20 
genoddaires In public today , 
and to appeal for a last minute 
change of mind. Between 
them they will no doubt influ- 
ence world opinion to believe 
that the Rwandan government 
has, as Amnesty puts it, gone 
in for “a brutal pretence of 
‘justice'' which will damage 
any hope of reconciliation . . . 
and perpetuate the cycle of 
violence.” 

It is in feet these Influential 
outsiders whose intervention 
is likely to do just that Rwan- 
da’s problem today, as in 1994 
when a seventh of the pop- 
ulation was killed, and over 
the 30 years of exclusion and 
repression of Tutsis, is that a 
culture of impunity has 
allowed killers to get away 
with murder. The national 
government In Rwanda today 
is trying to create a state 
based on respect for human 
life and the law. They are 
doing so against the back- 
ground of a country in which 
every institution was shat- 
tered In the genocide, where 
toe killers show no remorse, 
and where their extremist 
Hutu allies are dally killing 
civilians in toe northwest. 

No outsider has an idea of 
how to stop this killing, nor 
how 130,000 prisoners can be 
brought to triaL 
And no three bodies of out- 
siders could cut less ice in Ki- 
gali than the Pope, Amnesty 
and the UN. 

T HE Roman Catholic 
church in Rwanda was 
deeply implicated In the 
1994 genocide, and some 
church leaders abroad con- 
tinue to cover-up for toe 
shameful record of their 
brother priests in exile or 
prison. As one survivor said 
yesterday of toe Pope, “In' 

1994, where was he?" Amnes- 
ty's reputation from years of 
painstaking work for prison- 
ers across the world has been 
tarnished, in this region at 
any rate, by mistakes and ap- 
parent partiality In its reports 
on Rwanda. Similarly, Mrs 
Mary Robinson, the UN High 
Commissioner for Homan 
Rights, admired In Africa for 
her visit to So malia during 
the American/UN debacle in 
1992 and for being the first 
head of state to visit Rwanda 
after the genocide, lost her 
lustre after a visit to Rwanda 
late last year. Her criticism of 
the government for lacking 
commitment to reconciliation 
was “wrong and grossly un- 
fair”, according to Dr Taju- 
deen Abdul-Raheem, general- 

secretary of the Pan African 

Movement He was cer tainly 


is why legislation wmirw 
the age of consent the same 

for gay people as it is for the 

rest the population is nn- 

nkeiy to be controversial 

and why the country Is far 
less adamantly resistant to 
law reform than 
tne Government imagines. 



speaking for the region when 
he wrote a critical seven page 
open letter to Mrs Robinson. 

Outsiders have an appalling 
reputation In Rwanda since 
the genocide, and with good 
reason. Current hearings in - 
the Flench Parliament about 
France’s role are unlikely to 
reveal quite how deeply they 
were involved with, the ex- 
tremists whose planned geno- .. 
cide was widely known in the 

di ploma tic and aid comma- -. 
nity. But it is an open secret in 
Kigali. UN peace keepers 
faile d to prevent the genocide, 
to the shame of some of its 
own most senior officers. The 
UN Refugee Agency allowed . 
the kfllexs to use their camps - 
over the border In Zaire as 
training and resupply facili- - 
ties for the next rounds of kill- 
ings, and to use women and 
children as shields. 

These killers planned in 
1994 to exterminate every 
Tutsi and taught the popula- 
tion that participation in the 
genocide was a national duty. 
In the crowded prisons the 
tens of thousands of peasant 
prisoners are controlled by 
the very «ime men who gave 
the orders for the genocide. 

Inside the prisons the lead- 
ing genoddaires are teachers, 
doctors, priests, nuns, local " 
politicians. They run their old 
networks. There are reading - 
classes, thousands of pink py- 
jama-dad prisoners are led In 
prayer, and when new prison- 
ers arrive the leaders orga- 
nise tribunals and teach the 
new prisoners to plead not 
guilty. The arrogance of these 
people, their certainty that 
their killing days will come 
again is fed by every outsider 
who calls for clemency. . 

II these evil people were let 
out of prison there would be a 
new bloodbath in Rwanda. 

The leadership in Rwanda 
is very cautious. Other Afri- 
can leaders have been advis- 
ing them for many months 
that quick firing squads for 
5,000 of the most notorious 


If these evil people 
were let out there 
would be a 
new bloodbath - - 


toilers would bring the .: - 
country some stability by de- 
stroying the confidence of 
those extremists still infiltrat- 
ing from the remote border- ; 
lands with the former Zaire; ' ' 
But this is a methodical gov- 
ernment, and, contrary to Am- 
nesty’s claims of “grossly un- 
fair trials", the accused have 
had lawyers and appeals 
wherever possible. 

No one among the leader- 
ship is happy about execu- 
tions — though amon g the or- 
dinary survivors plenty Of 
people are — and they have 
waited four years for the . 
blood to cooL . 

UN Secretary General Eoft 

Annan is due to visit Rwanda 
in two weeks. No outsider 
knows better what happened 
in 1994, when he was heed of 
UN peacekeeping. He hag a . 
unique chance to show the 
Rwandese people that all out- 
siders are not the same, and 

that some can show public 
sympathy, and even remorse. 


New Labour persists in 
viewing the British people 
as incorrigibly conserva- 
tive, when the balance' of 
fridence suggests a: major- 
ity t h a t Is predominantly 
liberal If a truly modern' 
Britain means anything it is 
a country in which the au- 
tonomy of individuals Is 
consistently respected. Yet 
the Government’s current 
stance, seems designed- to 
reflect an older, more -col- 
lectivist Britain In which 
government could count on 
Public deference 'towards' 
a u th o rity. Far wnrin af the 
electorate, that Britain has 
became a foreign country. 
Whether Blair’s Govern- 
ment proceeds with its pro- 
posed restrictions on vita- 
min B 6 will say something 
i mpor tant about how 
equipped it is to govern the 
modern c ount r y that Brit- 
ain has become. 


John Gray is p ro f e ss or of 
European thought at USE- 
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The legacy of 
antibiotics 

Closer surveillance is vital 

11156 a horror story than a 
partjammtaiy report a world in which 
elimmated infectious diseases 
eEfectlve medicines to com- 
^ report — from the House of 

Loras science and technology committee 

remuute readers of what health care was 
like before the introduction of antibiotics 60 
yearsago: tuberculosis patients suffering 
isolated deaths in sanitaria; frequent post- 
operative wound infections; bone infections 
requiring drainage for year after year and 
syphilis advancing in its late stages to 
insanity. It points to other problems which 
the ravages of revitalised bacterial infec- 
tion would pose: new threats from typhoid 
and bacillary dysentery, pneumonia, men- 
ingitis, and gonorrhoea. Yet, Tr»tRiu» 0 f 
antibiotics in intensive far ming and over- 
prescribing by doctors are lending the 
world back to pre^enicillm days. The com- 
mittee’s conclusion couldn’t be blunter: 
“This enquiry has been an ala rming experi- 
ence, which leaves us convinced that resis- 
tance to antibiotics and other anti-infective 
agents constitutes a major threat to public 
health and ought to be recognised as such.’’ 
This was not a committee of amateurs. It 
included distinguished scientists and doc- 
tors, who heard evidence from a long list of 
experts, this is not the first such warning. 
The World Medical Organisation, which 
represents more than 8 million doctors in 
77 countries, has repeatedly warned of the 
danger of emerging multi-drug resistant 
organisms. The Lords report; coincided 


£? ew Scientist report suggesting the 
Pubhc Health Laboratory Service had iden- 
tified a new super bug "resistant to just 
about every thin g” 

In the wake of the BSE scandal, we know 
now easily warnings are ignored. The farm- 

53 at lt a 8 ain yesterday stoutly 
defending their use of antibiotics as "a vital 
tool in safeguarding the health of animals” 
Do they never learn? Compassion in World 
Jaraung is likely to win many new recruits 
w . . its . for a total ban on the use of 
antibiotic growth promoters. The Lords 
committee called for a ban on growth 
promoters which use the same antibiotic 
categories as human medicines. Yester- 
day’s fanning response underlines the need 
for legislation as well as vigilant surveil- 
lance from the new food standards agency. 

The medical response was more honest 
with GPs openly a dmi tting that the de- 
mands of patients for “quick fixes” and the 
pressure of overcrowded local surgeries led 
to over-prescribing. Ironically, antibiotics 
are not just ineffective but counter-produc- 
tive in the treatment of many complaints 
which take patients to their GPs — sore 
throats, ear ache, and chest infections 
caused by viruses rather than hartaria The 
peers believe the most common misuse was 
prescriptions for such viral infections. It 
could be worse. 

Fortunately, both the Government and 
the industry have resisted calls for over- 
the-counter antibiotic sales. But both the 
public and doctors need more education. 
The Chief Medical Officer signalled yester- 
day there would be new guidelines with a 
government review of the same issue due to 
report shortly. Hospitals could help by 
putting more emphasis on traditional hy- 
giene standards rather than quick-fix anti- 
biotics for halting cross-infections. Most 
important of all is closer surveillance erf 


what is happening on the ground. This 
must mean ministers restoring the cuts 
which they bad planned to apply to the 
Public Health Laboratory Service. You can- 
not stop infections if you do not know they 
are happening. 

Cook’s detours 

He is certainly inimitable 

A COME BACK weds; for Robin Cook and 
one which has generated more positive 
h eadl i nes than the Foreign Secretary has 
become accustomed to during his domestic 
difficulties. The first Annual Report on 
Human Rights was condemned as “glib” in 
predictable quarters. His robust defence of 
the Blairite "Third Way” in domestic poli- 
tics was denounced as complacent by 
Michael Howard, as was (before it was even 
delivered) last night's tour dborizon diplo- 
matique at the Lord Mayor’s Banquet 

That will provide some comfort for Mr 
Cook. The governments of Margaret 
Thatcher and John Major cheerfully sold 
weapons and dams abroad (sometimes as a 
package) in what was often a cynical man- 
ner, dressed up as realpolitik. Very often 
the recipient state’s credit proved as doubt- 
ful as its ethics. Mr Cook and Ms Short 
have at least made a connection and made a 
start, just as the Blair administration bag 
made a start in repairing Britain’s emaci- 
ated political muscle in the European 
Union. In Washington the bended knee 
muscle works as well as ever. 

But even Mr Howard can be allowed to 
say there is no room here for much back- 
patting. The Foreign Secretary may have 
picked the right fight during his visit to 
Israel (did Mr Blair thereby benefit from a 
chastened Israeli mood?), but his combative 


candour caused genuine offence in pre- 
election Tndfa- British arms exports to 
Indonesia, Turkey and elsewhere still 
thrive. Nigeria's military regime endures. 

Mr Cook is too clever not to know that a 
loudly proclaimed ethical foreign policy 
makes an easy target But he believes it is 
worth a try. incremental progress is very 
New Labour. Less expected by admirers of 
this seriously left-wing politician, was his 
endorsement of “Third Way” revisionism. 
Ibis will rightly be seen as a realpolitik 
pay-hack for Mr Blair’s support during his 
matrimonial break-up (a rare example of a 
shotgun divorce), his mishandled rows over 
secretaries and clandestine remarriage. 
Like Lord Irvine, another formidably 
clever Scot Mr Cook lacks PR flair. 

But it is more than that and Robin's 
endorsement is. worth having, even if 
Tony’s team wrote the first draft Tony 
Beam offered an apocalyptic critique of 
Blairism’s threat to democracy in last 
week’s Tribune. But Mr Cook’s career is 
proof of the Foreign Secretary's wiser insis- 
tence that “political theory must alter with 
the society it tries to describe.” Anti-devo- 
lution, anti-Europe, anti-nuclear, he has 
been them a£L He remains the fnfmifahta 
Robin Cook. 

Upside Downs 

Will the plans survive a gale? 

THE SOUTH Downs are a linear lung of 
fresh air In densely populated southern 
England. Yesterday’s proposals from the 
Countryside Co mmissio n (CC) respond to a 
threat which has long been dear to Downs- 
men and Downswomen: the whole stretch, 
particularly in the eastern section, is under 
multiple pressure. The most obvious threat 


— the 32 millio n people who visit some part 
of the Downs in one year — may not be the 
worst Most of them concentrate on the 
most scenic spots, walking at most a mile of 
so up and down the South Downs Way. New 
roads, communication masts, golf courses 
and shopping centres are a more serious 
challenge. Local planning authorities are 
more likely to approve a new superstore 
than allow a cottage to have a new garage. 
The most lasting damage has been done, 
over several decades, by fanning practices 
more often than not in the pursuit of 
subsidies. Hilltop clumps of beech are 
allowed to fall victim to storm and age 
without replanting. Springy downland turf 
is turned into flinty fields. Footpaths are 
hemmed in by wire and fence: the broad 
green Ians have disappeared. 

The CC’s proposal to maintain the South 
Downs (merging the Hampshire and Sussex 
sections) as an Area of Outstanding Natural 
Beauty, but with new enhanced powers, 
will not satisfy those who have been lobby- 
ing for National Park status. The issue is 
not one of name: indeed. Sir Chris Boning- 
ton and his feUow-campigners originally 
called for. something “equivalent” to a 
National Park. Many local interests includ- 
ing the Society of Sussex Downsmen be- 
lieve that a unitary National Park is not the 
answer for a zone divided between so many 
local authorities. Nor do the parks always 
resist pressures for development 

The question is whether this “ enhanc ed” 
Area of Outstanding Natural Beauty can 
deliver enough funding, protection and 
management to be an effective statutory 
body. The Countryside Co mmis sion’s 
recommendations for the Sussex Downs are 
part of a larger package to be put to the 
government in the summer. It needs to be 
tougher than it sounds — or it may be 
brought down by the next gale. 
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Shopping and 
surfing 

S O Trevor Roberts (A down 
on the dumps, April 22) 
wants to knock down out-of- 
town shopping centres? This 
wffl not happen, but there is a 
better use for them, especially 
in light of the 44 mflUon' 
homes tljat are neededover ‘ - 
the next 20 years. Now that the 
green belt has been scarred by 
the centres, maybe it would be 
better to build houses around 
them so that people could once 
again walk to the shops. 
MarkBhattL 
University ofBrlghton. 

Y OUR claim “Quite What 
use 15 Internet terminals 
are to the young unemp loyed 
of Hackney is a moot point” 
(Good deal? — Space, April 17) 
is incorrect The Net can be 
used by them to search 
through Job adverts, send an 
application letter with an at- 
tached CV, look at a compa- 
ny's website before an inter- 
view, check bow to get there, 
perhaps' book the appropriate 
ticket and then, after getting 
the job, decide where and how 
to celebrate. I hope that if Will 
Folford-Jones ever has the 
misfortune to be unemployed, 
he has access to the Internet 
Edward Powers 
Brussels. 

DICHARD Slipp, with his 
II diffident faek of Canadian 
patriotism (Letters, April 23) 
is much too generous to his 
Usanlan neighbours in allow- 
ing them nominal sway over 
an entire continent. Douglas 
Coupland is as American as 
Carlos Fuenlea or Alberto Fu- 
jimori. That Mr Coupland also 
happens to be a Canadia n may 
have been regarded as unnec- 
essarily specific by the TV 
listings writer. - 
Paul Sampson. 

Newcastle upon Tyne. 

We do not publish letters where 
only an e-mail address is 
supplied; please Include a 
postal address. The Country 
Diary is on page 14. 


Football gets a kicking 


P AUL Hayward shows a 
healthy scepticism about 
healer Eileen Drewery and 
her connections with soccer 
(Come on Eileen, I swear you , 
mean everything, April 22). 

As a PE teacher for 27 years 
and nowa professional .- 
healer, I can vouch for the 
kick-starting or accelerating 
of the body’s own healing 
mechanisms. An increasing 
number of people, unlike 
their health-care mentors, are 
turning to the “switching on” 
of these autonomous healing 
processes as opposed to treat- 
ment by radical surgery or 
prolific drug therapy. - 
That many alternative 
therapists are succeeding 
where conventional medicine 
has foiled Is a £acL Harmless 
stuff according to Paul Hay- 
ward, but could Hoddle have 
opened the more reactionary 
sporting community to deal- 
ing with acute andchronic in- 
juries in a way that is more 
natural and long-lasting? 
Barry West 
Dewsbury. W Yorks. 

HAUL Hayward makes reff- 
r erence to Robbie Fowler’s 
Catholic faHh- While the men- 


! tion of Fowler's faith may be 
relevant in a sports article, 
the piece suggests Catholic 
belief is both outdated (based 
on a 2 . 000 -year-old book) and 
unreasonable (using “wafers 
that are supposed to repre- 
sent the body of Christ”)- I 
thought the Guardian has at 
ways promoted tolerance of 
differences. Paul Hayward 
presumably does not share 
the faith I share with Robbie 
Fowler and a billion other 
Catholics. That is his right 
and I respect it It does not 
give him the right to make 
gratuitously offensive 
remarks and dismiss some- 
thing he does not understand. 
RevBjeran Conry. 

Catholic Media Office. 
London. 

F OR people like me who 
loathe football, it is incred- 
ibly relaxing to sit back and 
read about those poor, ad- 
dicted supporters who are 
desperately trying to get a 
ticket for their next fix (Just 
another day at the office. But 
out there, 20 million people 
are trying to talk to you, April 
23). My fingers stray toward 
the phone dial; shall I ring 


I anyway, then tell them I want 
I to order a pizza? 

Thank goodness it’s aU hap- 
pening in France this time. At 
least we won't be inundated 
with the horrid scarves and 
aU the other extraneous pala- 
ver associated with the most 
boring game on earth (apart 
from cricket, of course), 
nfichael NfiteheH. 

. High Wycombe. 

M illions of Britons 
spent Wednesday jam- 
ming the World Cup ticket 
hotline. No doubt, many were 
doing it from their work- 
places. Has Chancellor Brown 
calculated the fun cost of tiiis 
economic Inactivity? I think 
we should be told. 

Terry Phillips. 

Newport 
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IT pipped by Italy (April 22): 
what is wrong with England 
pipped by Italy? Can we look 
forward to World Cup head- 
lines: Men surprised by Tuni- 
sia, Men hammered by 
Columbia or Men lose on pen- 
alties to Germany? 

Chris Knott 
Dover. 


I WAS shocked to read that 
Action Man is being again 
revamped as “macho" (Audi- 
tion to find sensitive toy sol- 
dier with killer instinct sorts 
out man from boys, April 22). 
My grandsons (2 and 4) love 
theirs as male dolls that they 
dress and take to bed, their 
parents having thrown away 
their rifles, hand grenades 
and knives. 

But for their birthdays, I 
am unable to find a kit that 
does not brand Action Man as 
aldller. Where is AM the para- 
medic on his powerful motor 
bike with a pfilion for his little 
bags? Or AM the flying Doc- 
tor? Or AM the UN peace- 
keeper ifhe must be macho? I 
would like to see AM the fly 
fisherman or footballer, or 


c h aracter felling s which dis- 
tinguish men as film directors 
and disqualify women (Boys 
only in the big picture, G2, 

April 21). She Is unfair to 
those women who have been 
remarkably successful as ere- 
ators £u that branch of film- 
making which is not so indus- 
trially organised — the 
animated fQm. 

Animation studios foster a 
more cooperative ethos, and 
in the last 30 years, which 
have seen the emergence of a 
raft of Independent studios, 
women as directors have come 
wen to the fare. In this 


country Joy Batchelor, Alison 
de Vere, Diane Jackson, 
Joanna Quinn, Candy Guard, 
and Alison Snowden, are an 
established film-makers. 
There Is also a new generation 
of younger people, i n cludi n g 
An Vrombaut, Ruth Lingford, 
Susan Young and Karen Kel- 

ly- 

InternationalXy there was 
the pioneer Lotte Reiniger (al- 
though she too worked largely 
in Britain), Caroline Leaf Jo- 
anna Priestly, Monique 
Renault, Oksana Cberkassova 
and many others. 

Richard Taylor. 

Craven Arms, 

Shropshire. 


pD VULLIAMY writes with 
Cpassion and conviction 
about his “accursed honour” 
cf testifying before the War 
Crimes Tribunal at The 
Hague, but he fails to address 
the fundamental issues at 
stake for journalists who wit- 
ness human rights abuses (1 
must testify, April 22). If they 

are perceived as potential wit- 
nesses for the prosecution by 
any party, then their ability to 
gather information wlllbe sev- 
' erdy impeded and their physi- 
cal safety wiD. be jeopardised. 
Aidan White. 

General secretary. 
International Federation of 
Journalists, Brussels. 


Cool Uranium 



O UCH. The Austra- 
lians have a word for 
it Tall Poppy- Syn- 
drome. When a per- 
son gets to -walk- too tall, we 
cot them ruthlessly down to 
size. And that, I perceive, is . 
what’s happening to my good 

and valued friend Tony Blair. 

Tony's had a helluva week. 
Fassing through Td Aviv air- 
port on Tuesday, he had to 


call an emergency press con- 
ference in order to pass on the 
Government's congratula- 
tions to the producers of The 
Fnn Monty for scooping the 
Baftaawards. He’d barely em- 
barked on his top-level talks 
with Binyamln Netanyahu 
when he was forced to excuse 
himself. “Look, rm^ gonna 
have to ask you fa schlepp a 
without me, okay guy sT so as 
to issue a- press statement 
commending the dedsimby 
Granada to grant an early 
release to Deirdre RachitL 

Another 20 minutes into his 
discussions wife Mr Netan- 
yahu and Tony was called out 
yetagato, this time to make it 
dear he welcomed ‘‘unequiv- 
ocaBy” Grant Bovey’s deci- 
sion to return to his wife 
Delia .and their two yotmg 
daughters, whilst offering ms 
“fullest sympathy” to the 
lovelorn Ahthea Turner, 
pleading with the nation 
"let's not take sides". 

“Oh a personal note, he 


added in an unscripted aside.. 
“may I also mention that Ms 
Tomer’s estranged husband 
peter Powell has acted with 
truly terrific dignity through- 
out his lengthy ordeaL” 

And his sense of commit- 
ment to the British people 
didn't stop there. On arrival 
in Egypt, Tony called a press 
conference in the Cairo HA-* 
ton in order to combat 
rumours that he was indiffer- 
ent to the separation between 
Mrs Anna Murdoch and her 
husband Rupert, “a good 
friend to New Labour”. He 
took the opportunity to add 
that he was following the 
French inquiry into the death 
of Diana, Princess of Wales 
'‘with keen interest", that his 
heart went out to the family 
of the ailing Frank Sinatra, 
that both he and his kids were 
enjoying the new CD by Sim- 
ply Red, and that he wel- 
comed the new park-and-ride 
system recently put into oper- 
ation by Chester council. 


Just two short hours later, 
his office had issued a state- 
ment from hhu confirming 
that Tony would be wearing a 
short-sleeved Royal blue aar> 
tex shirt while kicking a ball 
about with the kids this wefik- 
I end, weather permitting, and 
adding that the pri me Mi nis- 
ter seat a -handwritten 
message cf deep-felt sympa- 
thy to Mr Dustin Hoffman on 
the conviction of his adopted 
daughter cm a charge of em- 
bezzlement. 


A BUSY guy doing one 
helluva busy job. 
About time someone 
gave him a break, you 
mi ght think. Wrong again. 
Suddenly, whaddyaknow, 
Tall Poppy Syndrome sets in. 
Tony had barely regained his 
breath after a press confer- 
ence in Abu Dhabi stressing 
his government’s abiding en- 
thusiasm for the new-Iook 
Radio 4 when he was attacked 
for letting a tiny little hit of 


radioactive uranium Into this 
country. Yet his critics seem 
unaware, bless ’em, that this 
policy is entirely in tune with 
Tony’s longstanding commit- 
ment to Increasing job oppor- 
tunities in the Scottish health 
sector. 

My own commitment to 
green issues is not in ques- 
tion, As an award-winning 
columnist, my opinions — 
many of them recycled under 
licence to the Scott Trust — 
have put me at the forefront 
of the Green campaign. With 
Anita Roddick, I spent three 
months in 1985 introducing 
Peppermint and Avocado 
Foot-Lotion to the Iriqoi rain- 
forest tribesmen of New Mex- 
ico, ro don’t lecture me on en- 
vironmental awareness, 
thank you very much. 

It’s already been announced 
that my- award-winning Pub- 
lic -Relations Agency, Bel & 
Franz, lo n g- tim e specialists in 
.Green matters, has accepted 
the government account for a 


tennis player. No wonder lit- 
tie boys think that killing 
others is what men are for. 
Iris Howells. 

Eastbourne. 


Putting women in the frame Hack watch Udder ingredient 

I INDA Grant concurs with i country Joy Batchelor, Alison P^D VULLIAMY writes with I OANNA Blythman (The 
Lnatid Thomson cm the I de Vere, Diane Jackson, dpassion and conviction O killing fields. Weekend, 18 


April) asks where in the food 
rh»tn do all the calves’ brains 
endup. As a former meat haul- 
ier, lean ronfirm that they do 
quite legally end up as bur- 
gers, pies and sausages, sim- 
ply labelled as “beef”. 

However this is only the tip 
of the iceberg. In November 
last year I was shown an inter- 
esting consignment document 
accompanying meal for a sup- 
plier of a burger chain.. The 
sheet read as follows: “Cows 
udders — country of origin, 
Germany.” This was interest- 
ing On mO)^ than one aenonnt . 
First the company in question 


new “Let's Go Fission!" Ura- 
nium promotion, designed to 
increase public awareness of 
the positive aspects of this at- 
tractive yet alluringly volatile 
element „ i 

In June, we launch a Cool | 
Uranium celebration, in j 
which the very best of British j 
feshifflu designers are given | 
their chance to show urst- - 
slum-based costumes in a 
gorgeous explosion of pinks, 
greens and oranges. In 
August, Peter M will he an- 
nouncing the new Uranium 
^one inthe Millennium Dome 
Experience, letting visitors 
experience all the creative ex- 
citement of radioactivity for 
themselves, so that kids and 
adults alike will emerge from 
the zone positively humming 
and buzzing with reaction. 
Go, Uranium. Go! Obviously, 
Tony would have told you all 
this himself, only he was hav- 
ing to issue bulletins saying 
how much he was enjoying 
the new Nick Hornby. 


Is brutal Brother Brickley 
a thing of the past? 


Real Action Men don’t ride pillion 


■posed by Lt Col Hodges (Girl 
power and guns, April 23), “in 
the bade (of a Warrior) are 
seven infantrymen, and one 
chemical tofleL How many 
girls would want to put them- 
selves in that position?’’ Given 
the number of women who are 
more than happy to make use 
of the gents’ toilet in their local 
night-club on a Saturday night, 
quite a few it would seem. 
When it comes down to it, one 
war zone Is Just like any other. 
Tom Bailey. 

London. 


boasts that its burgers are 
made from only the best qual- 
ity beef It is doubtfUl if many 
of their customers are aware 
as they bite into their greasy 
buns feat they could in fact be 
chewing the udders of West- 
phalian cows. 

More pertinent Is what this 
reveals about other scams as 
prices for beef in Britain have 
collapsed. As supermarkets 
buy at knock-down prices 
from Ireland, it even pays con- 
tinental exporters to send 
their meat to Ireland to be 
relabelled and sent across the 

Irish Sea to join in the bo- 
nanza. All of these activities 
are helped by the abolition of 
border controls by the EU. 
Mick De Selby. 


| IKE Steve Boulton (No 
I— brother to me, 23 April) I 
was a recipient of Brother 
Brickley’s rough pedagogy at 
St Mary’s College in Crosby in 
the 1960s. We called him “the 
Brick” and speculated that 
the strange pucker of skin on 
the back of his neck was 
where Dr Frankenstein had 
made rather a crude job of 
sewing him up. 

Leather straps, board com- 
passes playfully j abbed be- 
tween one’s terrifed fingers, 
one's head slammed down on 
the desk from behind so that 
one’s nose bled, were all part 
of the fun at St Mary's and 
were tactics eagerly acquired 
by the lay staff Including the 
famous history teacher who, 
with his blonde hair and glit- 
tering eyes, resembled one of 
those sadistic SS officers in 
war films of the time. But 
surely the most damning criti- 
cism of the school was the un- 
imaginative nature of its edu- 
cational cramming. With a 
mission to educate, the 
Brothers were simply not 


much good at it It was aphi- 
listine environment whose 
most famous product was the 
current director-general of the 
BBC. 

Need I say more? 

Nicholas Murray. 

Powys, Wales. 

I AM concerned about the 
stereotyping encouraged by 
“my awfUl Catholic school” 
articles, which seem to 
abound in the quality cress. 
Rarely do these articles point 
out that the small indepen- 
dent schools run by religious 
orders decades ago bear no 
relation to the modern Local 
Education Authority Catholic 
school. Rarely are there any 
balancing articles describing 
what Catholic education 
means for the vast majority of 
pupils receiving It today. 

The Northern Ireland situa- 
tion and the forthcoming 
marching season there 
reminds us that anti-Catholi- 
cism is still a live Issue. 
Matthew Huntbadbu 
London. 
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Konstantinos Karamanlis 


Aloof architect of modern Greece 


K onstantinos Kara- 
manlis, who has died 
aged 91, was president 
of Greece for two 
terms, and, together with his 
great rival Andreas Papan- 
dreou, dominated Greek polit- 
ical life during the second half 
of the 20th century. As a dep- 
uty and a minister for 40 
years, as prime minister for 14 
years, and as president for 10 
years, he played a key role in 
the transformation of Greece 
from a Balkan backwater into 
a modem European state. 

Karamanlis was boro in the 
village of Kupkoy, near Sefres 


in Macedonia, when the 
region was still part of the 
Ottoman empire. He was al- 
ways Intensely proud of his 
Macedonian roots and 
retained to the end the bluff 
manner and accent of a pro- 
vincial who had not been born 
into the charmed circle of the 
political elite. After studying 
at the University of Athens, he 
practised as a lawyer in 
Serres. In 1936, aged 28. he was 
elected a deputy for the con- . 
servative Royalist people's 
party (Laiko Komma). 

His first experience of politi- 
cal life, however, was limited 



to little more than a year, at 
which point the dictator. Gen- 
eral Toannis Metaxas, sus- 
pended die Greek parliament 
It was not to meet again unto 
1946. Karamanlis certainly 
had no truck with the Metaxas 
regime hut neither was he 
active in opposing it More- 
over, like most of his fellow 
politicians, he does not appear 
to have played any active role 
In the wartime resistance to 
the German, Italian and Bul- 
garian occupation. 

Re-elected to parliament in 
1946, again for the People's 
Party, he held minor office in 
a number of governments 
during the period of the 
Greek- civil war (1946-49). He 
first attracted wider attention 
as a dynamic minis ter of pub- 
lic works in Marshal Papago’s 
Greek Rally (Rllinfkos Syna- 
germos) government of 1952- 
55. Although clearly a politi- 
cian whose star was in the 
ascendant. It nonetheless 
came as a considerable shock 
to the political establishment 
when King Paul called on 
such a relative outsider to 
form a government on Papa- 
go’s death in 1955. i 


K aramanlis lost no 
time in re-casting the 
Greek Rally party in 
his own image as the 
National Radical Union (ERE) 
and, during the eight years of 
his first premiership, he laid 
the foundations of Greece's 
post-war prosperity. This 
period was overshadowed by 
the issue of Cyprus. In the in- 
terest of patching up relations 
with Greece’s Nato ally and 
neighbour, Turkey, he came 
under strong western pres- 
sure to accept independence 
for the Island, an outcome 
that fell for short of Greek as- 
pirations for enosis, or the 
union of Cyprus with Greece. 

If Kar amanl i s ’s fundamen- 
tal comm to democracy 
was manifested by the fact i 
that his party was voted out 
of office in 1963, he nonethe- 


Karamanlls autocratic bat untainted by corruption 


less demonstrated a certain 
ruthlessness in maintaining 
his grip on power by manipu- 
lating the electoral system to 
further his party’s interests. 
At the time of the 1961 poll, 
the opposition parties cried 
foul and, with considerable 
justice, accused KaramanHs 
of rigging the election. Never- 
theless. he was (dearly ap- 
palled when, in May 1963, Gri- 
gories Lambrakis, a left-wing 
deputy and peace activist, 
was murdered by ultra right- 
wing thugs with links to the 
security forces, hi one of his 
fomous explosions of anger, 

1 Karamanlis is reported to 
have asked: “Who governs 
this country?” 

The murder of Lambrakis 
and an increasingly open 
clash with the monarchy, 
which had hitherto acted as 
his patron, were among the 
factors that led to a growing 
disenchantment on Karaman- 
lis's part with the art of poli- 
tics as practised in Greece. In 
1963, when King Paul and his 
increasingly assertive wife. 
Queen Frederica, rejected his 
advice to call off a planned 
state visit to London, he pe- 
remptorily resigned and left 
the country in a huff. 

Having narrowly lost the 
resulting election. Karaman- 
lis once again retired to Paris, 
where he was to remain in 
self-imposed exile for ll 
years. Thus he was outside 
Greece during the turbulent 
period which culminated in 
the colonels’ coup of April 
1967. From the outset, Kara- 
manlis made no secret of his 1 
distaste for the upstart colo- 
nels. Yet he scarcely put him- 
self at the head of the crusade 1 
for their overthrow, content - 1 
ing himself instead with issu- j 
ing critical statements. None- 
theless, It was almost by I 
instinct that the Greek people 
and the politicians looked to 
him for salvation when the 
gross incompetence of the 
junta culminated in thp 1974 
Turkish invasion of Cyprus 


and a near war with Turkey. 
Arriving back in Greece for 
the first time since 1963, Kara- 
manlis, likw some deus ex ma- 
china, was sworn in as prime 
minister at 4am on July 24. 
1974. This was surely the hour 
of his greatest service to his 
country. Armed with little 
more than his moral author- 
ity and an enormous grounds- 
well of public support, he was 
able to ensure that a heavily- 
armed and highly-politicised 
officer corps not only 
returned to its barracks but 
also stayed there. 

He proceeded cautiously to 
bring the conspirators to jus- 
tice, moving quickly to com- 
mute the death penalty im- 
posed on the ringleaders, 
while ensuring that their fete 
should nonetheless act as a 
deterrent to others. The su- 
pine attitude of the West 
towards the junta had given 
rise to a massive upsurge of 
anti-US and anti-Natb feeling. 
To this, Karamanlis res- 


ponded by withdrawing 
Greece from the military com- 
mand structure of Nato. By le- 
galising the Communist 
Party, outlawed at the height 
of the civil war, he sought to 
integrate, rather than isolate, 
the fer left 

After legitimising his 
power in elections — in 
which his victory was never 
in doubt — he moved to get to 
grips with the issue of the 
regime. Had he endorsed the 
return of the king in the De- 
cember 1974 plebiscite, the 
monarchy would undoubtedly 
have been restored. But he 
studiously refrained from 
doing so, thereby sealing 
King Co nstantine ’s fete. 

Having secured a bloodless 
return to democracy, Kara- 
manlis set his sights with 
great determination on what 
had long been his principal 
objective, Greek accession to 
the European Economic Com- 
munity (EEC). He brushed 
aside the reservations of the 
commission in Brussels 
about Greece's r eadiness for 
entry, and adroitly played on 
European guilt feelings about 
the junta to steamroller 
through a timetable provid- 


ing for accelerated 
entry into the EEC In 1981. 
This heavy ranrpntratinn on 
foreign affair s meant that 
Kfli-amanlifi was nnahlp to 
offer much resistance to An- 
dreas Papandreou’s “short 
march" to power. The “radi- 
cal liberalism” embraced 
his New Democracy party h 
little substance and proved no 
match for the heady populist 
rhetoric and effective grass- 
roots organisation on offer 
from Papandreou’s Pasok 
party. 


S ENSING political de- 
feat, Karamanlis in 
1989 used his majority 
in parliament to se- 
cure his election as president. 
In this capacity, he oversaw 
the peaceful handing over of 
power by a right which had 
enjoyed a virtual monopoly of 
power in the post-war period 
to the centre-left Pasok. As 
president, Karamanlis had 
made no effort to utilise the 
reserve powers in the mildly 
Gaol] 1st 1975 constitution. 
Hence he was all the more 
taken aback by Papandreou’s 
surprise decision not to nomi- 
nate him for a second term in 
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Wchard Clogs 


Konstantinos Karamanlis, politi- 
cian, bom March 8, 1907; died 
April 23, 1998 


People power . . . K a r am a nli s campaigning in 1974 after the colonels* junta collapsed 


Jackdaw 


Tight squeeze 


CORSETRY, practised by 
both sexes, peaked at the turn 
of the century. But today, as 
Mr Pearl concedes, the wear- 
ing of corsets is regarded as 
“a bit strange. Convenience 
dressing is the only thing 
that counts.” Mr Pearl, the 
country’s leading corset 
maker, works for some of the 
world's greatest designers, 
including Thierry Mugler, 
Christian Lacroix and John 
Galliano, as well as private 
clients and ballet troupes. It 
was through ballet costumes 
that Mr Pearl became inter- 
ested in corsets — in the 1970s 
he danced with the state bal- 
let in his native South Africa. 


Mr Pearl is self-taught and 
names the designers Charles 
James and Worth as his big- 
gest influences, "because 
.their focal point was the 
waist and from that came the 
dress.” The appeal of corsets, 
he says, lies in their power to 
“completely alter” body 
shape. His obsession with 
corsets extends to his own 
physique. For the past seven 
years he has worn a corset 
day and night, taking it off 
only for a bath. His waist 
measurement? lEin. 

Country Life breathes in. 


Bad vibes, dude 

RADICAL changes in the ' 
sport have come at a price, 
especially for “soul surfers” 
who are less than impressed 
with tiie commercialisation 
(many regard it as over com- 


joymentof the sport Surf 
fashion is another area that 
has mushroomed in the last 
10 years. Surf clothing compa- 
nies now have major stores 
in London, Paris and other 
cities that don't immediately 
spring to mind as the hang 
out of choice for serious surf- 
ers. People everywhere seem 
to be dressed in surfwear and 
you can no longer spot a 
surfer by what he is wearing. 
This has led to a situation 
where many surfers actually 
avoid wearing clothing with 
logos of the major surf 
related companies. This is a 
trend that 1 believe is sure to 
increase — surfers are indi- 
vidualists, its part of the na- 
ture of the sport We do not 
hunt with the pack. 

Fighting the, like, corporate 
power, man. In The Surfer's 

Path. 


Birthdays 


A Country Diary 


merclalisationj of their sport, 
crowds at their local beach 


crowds at their local beach 
and, at times, a bad vfbe fn 
the lineup. However the bene- 
fits for the majority of surfers 
would seem to outweigh the 
arguments of the "old guard” 
who would have to concede 
that modem equipment has 
also increased their own en- 


Jackdaw wants jewels. E-mail 
jackdatiT@giiardian.co.uk. .fax 
0171-7134366: write Jackdaw. 
The Guardian. lioFarringdon 
Road, London BC1R 3ER. 




Ralph Brown, sculptor, 70; 
Field Marshal Lord Carver, 
military dissenter, former 
chief of the defence staff 83; 
Sir Clement Freud, writer 
and former MP, 74; Jean-Paul 
Gaultier, fashion designer, 46; 
Johnny Griffin, saxophonist, 
70; Prof Brian Groombridge. 
adult educationalist 72; Fred 
Heddell. chief executive, Men- 
cap. 53; Richard Ja rman ar- 
tistic director. Royal Opera 
House, 49: Shirley Maclaine, 
actress, 64; Christine Ode- 
rent, broadcaster, 54; Stuart 
Pearce, footballer. 36; Ideut 
Gen Sir Hew Pike, deputy c- 
in-c, UK Land Command, 65 - 
Bridget Rfley, painter, 67 ; 
Mark Shfvas, film-maker 60* 
Anne Storaan. BBC chief no- 
lltksa adviser, 54; Christo- 
pher Spence, founder. London 
Lighthouse, and his twin 
brother Peter Spence, screen- 
g nter ’ 5* Barbra Streisand, 
film actress, 56; Sachin Ten- 
dulkar. cricketer, 2 & prof 
John Tomhn^n, education- 
alist, 68; John WlHiarnt mjl. 
tanst, 57; Paula Yates, brw*d- 
caster, 38. 


BRITTANY: A flying, action- 
packed visit to see friends 
and family in the week before 
Easter proved to be climati- 
cally blessed. The timing was 
also splendid because the sea- 
son’s first lambs — twin ram 
lambs for Hermipne, always 
the first to lamb - — appeared 
shortly after dawn on Good 
Friday and we were back in 
time to exercise a supportive 
shepherding role. A good 
thing too. for ever-awkward 
Hermione rejected one of her 
twins and I ended up burying 
the poor wee thing on Easter 
Sunday. Trodden on over- 
night, we were not even left 
with the chance of six weeks 
of bottle-feeding; 

Back in France, all had 
been sweetness and light. 
Brigitte and. Benoit wel- 
comed os with champagne 
and oysters to a splendid 
lunch at home, east of 
Rennes. The following day. 
we drove south to meet up 
with Tim and Dot and family, 
who had arrived from Glas- 
gow. The sun shone and an al 
fresco lunch in the garden 


was the high point of the day. 
The owner had left us his 
homemade cider and. much 
like Somerset scrumpy, it 
was fine product from the 
orchard which surrounded 
us. That this was still cider 
country Interested me — the 
vineyards of the Loire are 
only a little further south, 
with memorable flavours 
from Muscadet through San- 
cerre to Vouvxay, and the 
Champagne region is an a 
line of latitude, well to the 
north. But the local cider was 
a fine accompaniment to a 
picnic, with bunches of 
young radishes and the 
spring tastes of a warm and 
generous climate. 

Heading back to St Malo 
for the morning boat, the MV , 
Bretagne to Portsmouth, we 
stayed at the Manoir de Ran- 1 
leon. near Jugon Les Lacs, 
and an early morning view of 
a young deer crossing a field 
through thin ground-mist, 
with the rising sun lighting 
his white rear, was 
memorable. 

COLIN LUCKHURST 


CORRECTIONS AND 
CLARIFICATIONS 


WE MISSPELT the name of 
the sculptor Rachel Whiter- 
Birthdays column , 
Page 13, April 20. Apologies. 


h^LI? s ^ EI P AY,s leader 

headed Nuclear gamit we 
mistakenly referred to the In- 

l e ^21 ti ?£ a L A±0,nic Energy 
We have 11 good 
authority that it is the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy 
Agency. 


IN _THE obituary of l-liyia 
in later editions 
"P™, 2°. we referred to 



artists who lived in the Cane . . 

Cod area. We should have ■ ,n Memorlam 
said Provinf o tr Him vwv* d 


— ij - . anouia nave 

said Frovmcetown, not Provi- 
dence Town. 


It is the policy of the Guardian 
ta Bfrr&t errors as soon as 
possible. Readers may contact 
the office of the Readers’ Edi- 
tor. Ian Mayes, by telephoning 
0171 239 9589 bet^TlS^. 
and 5pm, Monday to Fridav 
Fax 0171 239 9897. E-mSi 

readen@guardlan.co.uk 


Birthdays 


CASEY. AO. On hla birthday, 
of my dwast Tony, 
P**a ww announcement 
0T71 7134807 or Is* 017T 713« 
and 3pm Mon*rL 
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Terminal velocity 


FINANCE AND ECONOMICS 15 


as 
air travel 



booms 


Keftfi Hbrpor 
Transport Editor 


A DOUBLING in the 
number of passen- 
ger aircraft in 20 
years from 9,700 to 
17,900 was forecast 
yesterday by European jet- 
maker, Airbus Industrie, in a 
review of the world's fastest 
growing industries. 

The company, in which 
British Aerospace has a 
20 per cent stake, said that the 
number of people travelling 
on planes at present was the 
equivalent of every man, 
woman and child in Britain 
making a round-the-world 
trip every year. 

Airbus’s Strategic planning 
vice- chairman, Adam Brown, 

said airlines wnnlrt K» making 

88 per cent more flights in 20 
years than now. “This will 
present a major challenge to 
airports and air-traffic con- 
trol capacity. Those involved 
realise the urgency of the sit- 
uation. Huge inves tment will 
be needed.” 

Airbus, a consortium from 
four countries — Britain, 
France, Germany and Spain 
— is moving to an era of 
large, 650-sea ter aircraft to 
cope with an annual passen- 
ger growth off 5per cen t . But 
according to Mr Brown, they 
will be less noisy and more 
foel-efficient 





The company’s A3XX wffl 
be launched in 2004. Twenty 
firms are backing the 
£6 billion project The plane 
will allow passengers to sleep 
in their own private cabins 
on long-haul flights. 

The world’s biggest growth 
area is the Far East and 
China, which plans 25 new 
airports over the nest decade. 
The region win account for 
33 per cent of the world’s fleet 
by 2017, compared with 25 per 
cent today. 

Airbus’s commercial vice- 
president, John Leahy, said: 
“Our latest forecast confirms 
that, despite’ the Aslan crisis, 
this business will enjoy sus- 
tained growth. 

“WHh the delivery of new, 
modern airliners and the 
phasing out of ageing aircraft, 
air travel will become the 
cleanest, quietest and most ef- 
ficient mode of transport " 

Mr Brown said that emis- 
sions of unbnmt hydrocar- 
bons and carbon monoxide 
from aircraft had been “dra- 
matically reduced 1 ’. 

The Airbus 320 was the first 
aircraft in the world to go 
into service with its engines 
modified to reduce still fur- 
ther emissions of nitrous ox- 
ides, herald. ■ - 

“We strongly believe that 
tougher action against road 
traffic rather than surcharges 
on aircraft would be more 
effective in protecting airport 
neighbours , against 

poHution-”./___ 

"Mr Brown atsb argded that 
planes were quieter than 
trains. The area exposed to 
“an annoying level” of noise 
by* aircraft taking off and 
landing was less than, high- 
speed trains because the 
“noise footprint" created by a 
train stretched from its origin 
to its destination. 

He said that the physical 
barriers needed to contain the 
noise from high-speed trains 
could become fis serious an 
environmental threat as the 
noise itself Airports used 
land five times more effi- 
ciently than rail, and six 
times more than road. 


BAA-owned He athro w Express yesterday opened Central Station, built 30 metres below the airport. It Is the centrepiece of a £440 million investment in Britain’s first new private 
railway this century. Trains will run at up to 100 mph from Paddington every 15 minutes and the journey will take 15 minutes. One-way tickets will be £10 photograph.- martoj argues 

Euro ministers fly into protest 


John Vidal reports on growing concerns 
over the predicted passenger explosion 


T HIRTY European trans- 
port and environment 
ministers meet in Ches- 
ter this afternoon to promote 
sustainable transport poli- 
cies. 

The politicians — who will 
arrive mostly by air — will be 
kept well dear, however, of a 
gathering of ecoactivlsts and 
a deputation representing 
more than 250 European con- 
sumer. environmental, social 
and transport groups worried 
about .the type of explosion of 
air traffic predicted yesterday 
by Airbus Industrie. 

The coalition argues that 
the air transport industry is 
effectively out of government 
control, increasingly antiso- 
cial and being left to market 
forces that trample over qual- 
ity of life and the environ- 
ment. A virtual doubling of 
aircraft over the next 20 


years, they say, w£D mean 
fierce sh owd o wn s with the 
communities affected. 

“It mMn« the enlargement 
or creation of many new air- 
ports and runways, which 
win need scarce land close to 
cities,” said Dr Simon Resting 
of Frieods of the Earth. “An 
Increase of air traffic on this 


achieving a higher standard 
of living and that increased 
air travel will mostly benefit 
the poor. Greatest growth will 
occur in developing 
countries, it says, helping to 
stimulate depressed 
economies. 

Airbus's growth predic- 
tions are similar to those of 
lata, the industry body based 
in North America. They as- 
sume about 5 per cent growth 
in traffic a year — linked to 
optimistic forecasts of future 


‘It ignores demands on water, food 
and other resources. It is bonkers . 9 


scale will stimulate car 
grbwth, and therefore the 
need for larger roads, more 
quarrying, loss of wildlife, 
noise and atmospheric pollu- 
tion a n d congestion.” 

The Industry claims that 
trade-offij must be ma d e in 


global economic growth. 
“They assume that the mar- 
ket is there for an explosion 
in passengers," said Jeff Gaz- 
zard, of the Right Price for 
Air Travel Campaign based 
in France. “This is the dis- 
credited “predict and provide’ 


mentali ty that the road budd- 
ing lobby and governments 
used until recently. 

“But it cannot say where all 
these people will want to go. 
And it ignores stresses it puts 
on resorts and d emands on 
water, food and other 
resources. It is bonkers.” 

Governments have barely 
questioned the industry line 
that national fleets are pres- 
tige flag-carriers and the in- 
dustry's growth is in “the 
national interests”. 

The next generation of 
p l a nes will be Car more envi- 
ronmentally efficient but the 
improvements will be quickly 
offset by the huge rise in air 
traffic, Mr Gazzard believes. 

‘The growth in the num- 
bers of landings and take-offs 
and the huge increase in 
miles travelled will counter 
any temporary benefits." 

The industry is now said to 
be the fastest growing con- 
tributor to global warming, 
equivalent already to the en- 
tire UK national economy. 
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Clues that interest has peaked 


Charlotte Demy 


H OPES that interest 
rates have peaked 
have been reinforced 
by signs that house 
price rises are flattening and 
the pace of high street spend- 
ing is easing. 

A survey published today 
by the Royal Institution of 
Chartered Surveyors shows 
that the pace of home price 
rises faltered in March. . 

It I’nwM in the wake of offi- 
cial figures yesterday show- 
ing that annual growth 'In 


retail-sales fell last month to 
4.1 per cent 

- The office for National Sta- 
tistics said underlying growth 
in. the ..sector, while strong, 
was well below the peaks it 
hit during the spending spree 
— fuelled by building society 
windfall payments — which 
began in -the middle of last 
year. : V 

“The retail sector has come 
off the boiL’-.said Julian Jes- 
sop ctf . Nikko Europe. 
“Together with yesterday’s 
evidence'; that the labour mar- 
ket has- Settled down and the 
persistent Weakness of manu- 


facturing, this adds to the 
case for stable i nt erest rates." 

The evidence that the econ- 
omy is slowing came as press 
reports suggested that the 
Bank of England's monetary 
policy committee decided by a 
dear majority to keep rates 
on hold at its meeting earlier 
this month. 

At the two meetings prior 
to tiie latest, the committee 
*>ad been evenly split about 
whether to raise rates; only 
the casting vote- of the Gover- 
nor. Eddie George, spared 
borrowers and home owners 
from another rise in the cost 


of borrowing. An unsourced 
story in the Financial Times 
yesterday claimed that one of 
the inflation hawks on the 
committee, Professor. Charles 
Goodhart, had voted with the 
doves for no change in rates 
at the April meeting. The 
minutes of that meeting are 
not due to be released until 
May 13. 

The Bank refused to com- 
ment on the report. 

The ONS said that retail 
sales volumes rose by 0.3 per 
cent in , Mhrch, below the 
0.5 per cent City analysts, ex- 
pecting a bounceback after 


February’s sharp fell, had 
pencilled in. 

House prices started level- 
ling in February and flattened 
in March, according to the 
Royal Institution of Char- 
tered Surveyors. 

On balance, 43 per cent of 
surveyors reported price 
rises in March, down one per- 
centage point from February. 

Nick Parsons from Paribas 
in London said that the fig. 
ures suggested today's first 
estimate of economic gro wt h 
for the first quarter of the 
year could be lower than ex- 
pected. 


Shortage of vital metal threatens car makers 


Russian turmoil has made palladium 
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G LOBAL car produc- 
tion could be! dis- 
rupted by rocketing 
prices of palladium, one of 
the vital elements ' 'in the 
catalytic converters fitted 
by law to millions' of new 
v ehicles to clean up ex- 
haust emissions- 
Political tnrmpfl In. Rus- 
ria which mines' two- 
thirds of the world’s palla- 
flfrmn _ has. meant no new 
supplies since', the mid .of- 
fcast year. 

- The price has soared from 
$120 an ounce (about , £75) 


at the beginning of 1997 to 
$400 an odbce with record 
rises in the past 48 hours. 

One London analyst said 
yesterday that the surge 
was pushing the hil l for 

western P oUn £ ioi iJ? rg ^ 
“off the blackboard”, add- 
ing that it was likely to 

SS&e UP the West to ttie 
fact that antl-poUutton 
measures were not cost- 
free. 

This is the second year 
r nnhfrig that Russian sup- 
plies have been seriously 
interrupted, the difference 


this time being that the 
price squeeze is proving far 
more severe. 

Export licences had been 
drawn up, but the recent 
refusal of _ Rus sia’s parlia- 
ment, the Duma, to approve 
President Yeltsin’s choice 
of prime minister, Sergei 
Klriyenko, is tho ught to 
have seized up the system, 
leading to key supplies of 
palladium being stockpiled 
indifp the country . 

Even were the Duma to 
approve Mr Kiriyenko at 
its meeting later .today, it 
could still be June before 
supplies begin to flow again 
and carmakers’ stockpiles 
are already at critical 
levels. • 


Western legislators have 
specified that the catalytic 
converter, an 8in long by 
tin diameter device, meet 

Ce rtain standards that ran 
best be achieved by the use 
of large quantities of palla- 
dium, which is efficient at 
the conversion of polluting 
hydrocarbons into carbon 
dioxide and water. 

Yesterday, the British 
speciality metals group 
Johnson Matthey said plat- 
inum could substitute for 
palladium to a certain ex- 
tent, but it would take time 
for specifications and car 
manufacturing processes to 
be changed over. Some ana- 
lysts believe the switch 
could take 18 months. 


The platinum price is al- 
ready being dragged up in 
the wake of palladium, as 

the Russian blockage dis- 
torts the entire market. 

Palladium is a key com- 
ponent also dr goods .such 
as microwave ovens and 
mobile telephones, but 
these manufacturers can 
switch fairly easily to 

nickeL 

The New York Mercantile 
Exchange said yesterday it 
was to remove limits on 
Some paHaitinm deals from 

Monday, to reflect the fran- 
tic market conditions. 

Yesterday the premium 
being paid for palladium 
for immediate delivery was 
about $80 an ounce. 
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W ORKERS at Vaux- 
hall's car factories in 
Luton. Bedfordshire, 
and Ellesmere Port In Chesh- 
ire voted yesterday to accept 
a three-year deal which; -for 
the first time, will link wages 
to sterling’s exchange rate. 
The deal is expected to help 
secure the future of both 
plants, writes Seumos Milne. 
Nick Reilly, chairman^ of 


the U$-owned multinational, 

hailed a “historic day”, which 
would guarantee “continued 
substantial investment”, and 
. a nnoun c ed that a " replace- 
ment for the current Vectra 
model will be built in Luton. 
The new.Astra will be made 
at Ellesmere Port. 

The pay-'and-conditions 
package accepted by 9,000 car 
workers at the two factories 


includes a &5 per cent rise in 
August and 3 per cent or the 
inflation rate — whichever is 
higher— in the second year. 

to year three, VauxhaH em- 
ployees will get a raise in line 
-with inflation — plus an extra 
0.5 per cent if the sterling ex- 
change rate fells below DM2.7 
for two consecutive months. 

The trade unions’ accep- 
tance of such a pay package— 


wen below recent increases 
agreed at other British-based 
car firms — reflects the threat 
by Vauxball’s US parent com- 
pany, General Motors, to 
dose one or both of the plants 
unless costs were cut sharply.. 

Last week, Mr Reilly said 
he was giving up his £160,000 
basic salary for a year to en- 
courage tile workforce to ac- 
cept a touch agreement. Tonv 


Woodley, the Transport and 
General Workers' Union’s 
chid motor industry negotia- 
tor, said the majority in 
fevour of the deal was a “com- 
mon sense decision”. 

Welcoming Vauxhall’s 
renewed commitment to UK 
car production. Trade Secre- 
tary Margaret Beckett said 
Eflesmere Fort would receive 
additional reaional scants. 


Research chief queried drug trials 


Juna Finch 


T HE research chief sacked 
by British Biotech had 
demanded an early 
review of key drug trials be- 
cause he believed the company 


might be spending too much 

time and money on only two 

pote n t i al products. 

The flagship of Britain’s bio- 
technology industry dismissed 
Dr Andrew Millar on Monday. 
The company claimed he had 
aired bis views, without autho- 


risation, to fond managers at 
Perpetual, which bolds an 
B per cent stake in British Bio. 
The firm, led by Keith McCul- 
lagh, became a stock market 
fevourite due to its cancer 
drug, Ma rhnas iat, and Zacu- 

tex. for acute pancreatitis. 
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Across 


1 Horsey set standing firm (6) 

S Warning shoutio animal 
ancestor® 

9 Summit meeting for 
psychologist and wife (8) 

10 Annoy ^ the French on pitching 
tent (6) 

11 Type of intimacy needed to 
secure a lady's cape (12} 

13 One having nothing but 
indigo (4) 

14 Dread hum coming from top 
of capstan? (8) 

17 Wire border allowed back (fi) 

18 Orderly that took part [n 
Mame attack? (4) 

20 References Athenian set sail 
without? (12) 

23 Turns aside when going 
rowd green (B) 

9A 


25 Sticking to head guide at 
Jerusalem (8) 

26 Tibetan girl h spring® 

Down 


2 Pleasure trip to ancient city 
(4) 

3 Fair lady packing a gun in 
trifle (9} 

4 Rouse to anger, for example, 
musician on the way up (S) 

5 Tune to turn his fine mood 
perhaps (6,3} 

6 Second athlete at university 
( 6 - 2 ) 

7 Stick— don’t dedarel (5) 

8 As amenable as a trained 
sailor (4,8) 

12 Not booked without 
qualification (10) 

15 Crew taking fish with lever (9) 


18 A/rmap is adapted for one- 



CROSSWORD SOLUTION 21 ,SSS 
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19 Have a meal with Scot on 
gang up to university (6) 

21 Sailor, lor example, raising 
shield (5) 

22 Drug found on male politician 

( 4 ) 


Solution tomorrow 


5T Stuck? Then cat our solutions Bra 
on 0891 338 238. Calls cost SOp 
per minute at al times. Service sup- 
pBed pyATS 
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Shelving of global investment pact delights Third World campaigners 

Rich nations retreat S 


Mark Atkinson 
Ec o nomi cs Corrospcmclont 


T HE world's rich- 
est countries will 
stage a humiliat- 
ing climb down 
next week when 
they agree to 
postpone indefinitely plena to 
draw up a set erf binding inter- 
national rules governing in- 
vestment by multinational 
corporations. 

The Multilateral Agree- 
ment on Investment (MAI) 
being negotiated by the 29 
members of the Organisation 
for Economic Co-operation 
and Development has been 
criticised by development 
groups as a charter for busi- 
ness to ride roughshod over 
the environment and the 
poor. 

A draft copy of a confiden- 
tial statement from ministers 
to be published next week, 
and obtained by the Guard- 
ian. shows that, while the pol- 
iticians will restate their com- 
mitment to the MAI, they will 
say further work is needed be- 
fore it can be sealed. The 
statement refrains from set- 
ting a new deadline, stating 
merely that it should be con- 
cluded “at the earliest poss- 
ible date". 

OECD sources said the 
agreement, which has been 
postponed once before, has 
now effectively been put on 
hold until spring 1399 at the 
earliest. 

"It has not been scuppered 
but it's certainly been put on 
the back burner for political 
reasons," one source said. 

The negotiating group wifi 
continue under a new chair- 
man, Lorenz Schomeros of 
Germany, but discussions 
over the next year or so will 
be conducted on a bilateral 
basis. 

News of the delay was 
greeted with delight by Jes- 
sica Woodroffe, head erf cam- 
paigns at the World Develop- 
ment Movement, a Third 
World lobby group. She said: 


‘"This delay shows what a 
misconceived project it is. 
The negotiators must be very 
weary by now, dealing with 
conflicts on dozens of defer- 
ent fronts from labour rights 
to cultural diversity. 

“Instead of caning « tampo. 
rary truce, they would be bet- 
ter to start again looking at 
ways to enforce the responsi- 
bility Of Tmi W im U r mal^ nn t 

just their rights." 

Ruth Mayne, policy adviser 
at Oxfam, said: "A new ap- 
proach is needed, based on 
broad consultation «nd in- 
cluding the developing 
countries from the outset" 

Discussions at the OECD on 
the MAI were laimrhad in 
1995 with the aim of protect- 
ing the foreign investments of 
multinationals such as oil 
companies Shell and BP from 
unfair treatment or expropri- 
ation by national govern- 
ments. But they have been be- 
devilled by disagreements 
over, for example, whether or 
not to inchide environmental 
or labour protection clauses. 

Ftance has been spearhead- 
ing resistance to the MAI and 
It has also run Into trouble in 
the United States, where a co- 
alition of trade unionists and 
environmentalists on the left 
and anti-free traders on the 
right could upset its passage 
through Congress, which is 
doe to hriiii mid-term elec- 
tions in November. In addi- 
tion, the MAI conflic ts with 
the Helms-Burton Act, which 
imposes sanctions on foreign 
firms investing in Cuba. 

Sol Picdotto, professor of 
law at Lancaster University, 
said the MAI was the “last 
gasp of a neo-liberal agenda” 
which sought to tackle mar- 
ket integration without 
addressing the real issue of 
; regulation. 

“It's like a Swiss cheese. It 
has very broad investor pro- 
tection and liberalisation ob- 
ligations, and very many ex- 
ceptions, carve-outs and 
special provisions. There are 
more hales than c he ese,” he 
said. 




The proposals explained 


What Is the MAIT 

The Multilateral Agreement 
on Investment is an interna- 
tional treaty which aims to 
promote economic growth 
by relaxing the rules on 
foreign investment The rich 
industrialised countries 
which belong to the Organi- 
sation for Economic Coop- 
eration and Development 
have been negotiating ft 
since September 1 995. 

What wlH It mean for 
countries signing up? 

They will give up the right to 


set different rules for foreign 
investors unless they negoti- 
ate a specific exemption. 
The French, for example, 
want to be able to keep the 
subsidies and restrictions 
which protect their film in- 
dustry from the encroach- 
ments of Hollywood. Com- 
panies will be able to sue 
national governments if their 
profits or trade is harmed by 
local actions or rules. 

What wfll the agreement 
achieve? 

Advocates argue that it wffl 
boost economic growth by 


allowing companies and in- 
vestors freedom to choose 
the project with the best 
return on their money any- 
where in the world. One 
supporter describes It as the 
“constitution for the global 
economy". 

But what about the 
downside? 

Opponents say it will & 
companies rights withe 
responsibilities and will lead 
to a global driving down of 
labour and environmental 
standards. At the moment 
the agreement contains no 


specific provisions on 
either. 

Some economists think 
Third World countries would 
be harmed by being forced 
to let In multinationals with- 
out being able to regulate 
them. Developing countries 
are not party to the negotia- 
tions although a few of the 
larger ernes have observer 
status. 

What Is holding up getting 
it sign ed? 

1 Although all the participants 
say they favour the principle 
of liberalising investment 


rules, when it comes to their 
own country they want ex- 
emptions. The biggest hyp- 
ocrite at the talks is the 
United States which, while 
apparently preaching free 
trade, places sanctions on 
foreign companies which in- 
vest In Cuba. 

Britain at least wins 
points on consistency: It has 
tabled the fewest exemp- 
tions apart from the gung-ho 
freetraders of the South Pa- 
cific, Australia and New Zea- 
land, and apparently is not 
particularly concerned 
about labour or environ- 
mental standards, either. I 



Evans in radio 
licence battle 


Outs Barrie, Ma dia 
B usiness Correspondent 

C HRIS EVANS’S attempt 
to dominate the new 
world of digital radio is 
facing a challenge from a 
rival consortium led by one of 
his former sound engineers. 

Digital Media Broadcasting 
is planning to bid for the only 
national licence available to 
commercial radio for broad- 
casting digital. The applica- 
tion is being backed fry the 
German consumer electron- 
ics firms Grundig and Bosch, 
the data services company In- 
t elf ax,' and Castle Trans- 
mission International, for- 
merly the BBC’s transmission 
business. 

Only one other consortium 
has expressed Its intention to 
bid. Digital One, which in- 
cludes Talk Radio, the Ginger 
Media Group — the broad- 
casting firm owned by Evans 
— and the GWR Group, owner 
of Classic FM. 

Peter Leutoer. who is orga- 
nising the new consortium 
and was head of sound at 
Planet 24, the broadcaster of 
Evans's Big Breakfast show, 
said the application had been 
planned for over a year. 

Digital radio offers better 
reception and easier tuning 
as well as the capability of 
broadcasting graphics, data 
and pictures simultaneously 
on a small screen. The licence 
T-aniiir»<i anv oners tor to 


broadcast three existing 
channels — Classic EM, Vir- 
gin Radio «Tid Talk Radio — 
but will also be free to choose 
five new ones. 

This application will pitch 
not just rival cons ortia 
a gains t one another, but rival 
philosophies, too. Mr Leutner 
said his consortium was free 
of large organisations and 
able to buy in the most inno- 
vative fi nryramtnpK from the 
independent sector. 

Insisting thst Digital One 
was based around established 
radio companies, 1m said: “In 
the aid system people with in- 
teresting programmes could 
apply for a licence and if they 
passed the quality test, the 
authorities would award 
them a licence. 

“Now the big players, who 
already have licences, are try- 
ing to get to run the trans- 
mission system too. dosing 
the door to new players." 

Digital sets will be much 
more costly until they are 
made in large numbers and 
the Radio Authority, which 
will select the successful bid- 
der, wants a pplican ts for the 
national licence to include 
plans for encouraging people 
to Invest in digital sets. 

Bill Skirrow, managing di- 
rector of Intelfax, said DMB 
would offer a range of data 
services. “The supply of 
graphics and information 
could be a key to unlocking 
fiie potential of digital tech- 
nology in radio.” be said. 



BT broadcast ban 
lifted a year early 


Simon B ca vi« 


B RITISH Telecom was 
given the green light 
yesterday to enter the 
television entertainment mar- 
ket from January 1 2001, a 
year before the Government 
said it was to lift its broad- 
casting ban on the company. 

The move, revealed in the 
Guardian in January, means 
that for the first time BT and 
other public telephone firms 
will be able to broadcast 
entertainment services down 
their lines. For the 17 per 
cent of homes not covered by 
cable franchises, the ban win 
be lifted immediately. 

Industry Secretary Marga- 
ret Beckett and Culture Secre- 
tary Chris Smith announced 
the move in a paper filled 
Broadband Britain, pub- 
lished yesterday. 

The previous Conservative 
government slapped tbe ban 


on BT to encourage cable op- 
erators to plough fonds into 
building networks. The ban 
was Intended to be for 10 
years, but it was uncertain if 
and when ft might come to an 1 
end because the previous ad - 1 
ministration only committed 
itself to a review in 2002 . 

In written reply, Mrs Beck- 
ett said: “We need to remove 
the uncertainty created by 
the previous government 
over when and how the 
restrictions they placed on BT 
and' other public telecom- 
munications operators might 
be lifted. It has become In- 
creasingly damaging for all 
operators — including cable." 

The paper suggests that BT 
could later be obliged to mod- 
ernise its national network 
because it Is a dominant op- 
erator of local access net- 
works. It also asks whether 
public service broadcasting 
obligations should be im- 
posed on telecom companies 
entering the sector. 
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HE apparent decision by 
OECD minis ters to post- 


Hopes dimmed . . . multinational oil groups would have been prime beneficiaries of treaty photograph: martin Godwin 


What happens now? 

It’s not over yet by any 
means. Some countries — 
Canada for instance — think 
It would be better to negoti- 
ate the MAI at a forum 
where all countries are rep- 
resented, such as the World 
Trade Organisation. This is 
the body which oversees 
the global rules on trading. 

It could prove even harder 
to get an agreement at the 
WTO, however, because 
some of the Third World 
countries which have a 
voice there are worried 
about the MAI. 1 


I pone ratification of fixe 
Multilateral Agreement on In- 
vestment (MAI) until at least 
January 1 999 is a victory for 
the coalition of lobby inter- 
ests which objected to giving 
t rans-na tional corporations 
the upper band in their deal- 
ings with governments. 

Investment liberalisation, 
like trade liberalisation, es- 
sentially serves the greater 
ffc pnnmte and consumer good 
because it will encourage an 
increase in International in- 
vestment, in a broader range 
of countries, creating more 
growth, jobs and GDP per 
capita. 

With the right far invest- 
ment to roam comes, how- 
ever, a series of obligations. 
The failure of the OECD to 
reflect these adequately in the 
treaty has become the pact’s 
downfall The primary worry 
is environmental Although 
many multinationals have be- 
come increasingly sensitive 
to their broader role in soci- 
ety — note Shed’s conversion 
to social responsibility — 
there are still enterprises 
where despoliation of file en- 
vironment goes unchecked. 

Similarly, as we know from 
tbe studies of child labour, 
well-known manufacturers 
and retailers show no com- 
punction about m aking and 
selling branded goods which 
brutally exploit local condi- 
tions. These social and envi- 
ronmental objections, 
together with the complex US 
politics of the Helms-Burton 
legislation (which imposes 
sanctions on companies doing 
business with' Cuba) doomed 
tbe MAI project 

That does not mean the deal 
should be tom up, as some 
non-governmental organisa- 
tions are demanding. Much 
good work on investment lib- 
eralisation has been done. 
The OECD and ministers now 
need to focus on how best to 
Incorporate durable environ- 
mental and labour standards 
— with binding social report- 
ing requirements — for those 
firms investing under the pro- 
tection of the treaty. 


Radio waves 

D IGITAL television, a nd 
in particular the role 
which Rupert Murdoch 
will play in the new multi- 
channel world, has provoked 
so much debate that the pros- 
pects for d i g it al radio have 
been eclipsed. Yet digital 
radio, with its ability to pro- 
vide dozens of channels offer- 
ing personalised services and 
programming for every taste. 
wOl change the shape and 
role of the receivers in an of 
our lives and increase pro- 
gramme choices enormously. 

Despite the promising com- 
mercial potential, only* one 


consortium has come forward 
to take port in the licence bid- 
ding: a joint proposal by 
GWR-Ginger, the great virtue 
of which is tha t it is a known 
quantity. GWR is best known 
through Classic FM- (which is 
terrific), and Ginger, for- 
merly Virgin, boasts DJ Chris 
Evans as the cod front-person 
beloved by Laboor. 

They may be none too 
pleased about the em e r g e n ce 
of a credible second commer- 
cial bidder which includes 
Grundig, Bosch Multimedia, 
the information services 
group Intelfkx and perhaps 
programme-maker Flextech. 
The value of the new appli- 
cants Is that they are offering 
innovative programming, not . 
a repackaging of the masting 
output provided by commer- 
cial radio. 

Tbe interest of Grundig Is 
clearly to be in at the begin- 
ning as digital radio receivers 
come on to the market But it 
may also be a good business 
proposition, because the 
equity value to be created In 
the first commercial digital 
network is being put as high 
as £220 million. 


Plugging leaks 


A GREAT deal of market 
excitement was gener- 
ated yesterday by the 
FT’S report that a hawk an 
the monetary policy commit- 
tee. Charles Goodhart, 
apparently switched sides at 
the last meeting giving a clear 
majority to those who believe 
that the repo rate should 

remain unchang ed at 7.25 per 
cent This was not a leak to 
r ank alongside last autumn’s 
trailed balloon on EMU, hut 
nevertheless the market au- 
thorities might well be inter- 
ested in knowing where the 
high-quality information of 
Professor Goodhart’s vote 
came from. If the monetary : 
policy committee is to main- 
tain its credibility, it should 
ensure that all players in fixe 
market have the same infor- 



Interest shock 
atNorthen Rock 


Rupert Jones 


A HIGH street bank hag 
outraged some of its 
sa vings customers and 
u eugmed others by moving up 
to 200,000 trf them, without 
warning, into accounts paying 
different rates of Interest. 

Some Northern Rock cus- 
tomers woke up yesterday 
morning to find a letter telling 
tbem they would now be worse 
oofor perhaps £40 or more a 
numth. while the lucky ones 
tad been hand e d an unsolic- 
ited mini-wind&IL 
Angry customers took issue 
Jta “important improve- 
ments" that Northern Rock 
has made to its range of postal 
accounts. Tbe bank haw cut the 
number of such accounts from 

11 to three, after c riticism 

TOURIST RATES 


Those worst aflfected include 
customers who hriri Srior* 90 
and Select 60 accounSTSese 
nave been moved into 60 and 
30-day accounts offering more 
user-friendly ' conditions but 

Paying up to 2.05 per cent per 
flnnum less fritar wef 

Lynne C urry «aM thp had 
been moved without cobsaxt 

or conHul tatinn mi of a 60 -day 

account paying 7.05 per cent 
a nnua l fawnr wi tntn a 30 -day 
account paying 5 per cent. She 
has 224JM0 in her acco un t and 
the change muon* that- over 
one month she wSl be £42 
worse off in farmg of interest 
The new rates were effective as 
of yesterday. 

A spokesman for' fixe hank 
said: There are winners and 
losers. Soane of them have ex- 
perienced a rise in rates and 
others a reduction in rates. 
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